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Just Published 


MILNE’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


By WM. J. MILNE, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the New York 
State Normal College. 


Cloth. 12mo. 160 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
N THIS BOOK each number from 1 to 100 is developed by 
the spiral system through all the fundamental operations The 
work in connection with each number is elaborated and care- 
fully developed. Among the special features of the book are — 
1. The illustrations are particularly well chosen and admi- 
rably adapted for their purpose. 
2. There are many devices to arouse the interest of the child. 
3. There is active work to sustain the interest. 
4. The problems are practical, and deal with matters in con- 
nection with the child’s experience. 
5. Reviews aré frequent and well-planned. 
6. Inductive work leads the child to discover facts for himself. 
7. Fractions are developed in connection with integers. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Rest Method -- The Best Music 


HARMONIC SERIES NATURAL MUSIC COURSE 


Te SERIES, the newest of the well-known Natural Music Course, 


is unquestionably one of the most notable recent achievements in 

the educational world. It is a working course of power-giving qual- 
ity; it gives children easy mastery over music symbols ; it enables them to 
render appreciatively and agreeably the printed page; it cultivates a love 
for music, rather than a mere attachment for a few songs; it develops the 
auditory imagination ; and it makes the power to express musical thoughts a 
familiar possession. No other course arouses and cultivates such an aeés- 
thetic nature in the child, and gives him such skill in aesthetic production. 
From the first lesson to the last the child is trained to enjoy pure music, and 
is carefully drilled in each subject as it occurs in the books and in the charts. 


Harmonic First Reader. ‘ -30 
Harmonic Third Reader . -40 


Harmonic Fourth Reader (/n preperation. ) 
Harmonic Fifth Reader (/n preparation.) 
Charts: Sets A, B,C, D, E, F, and G, each . + 4.00 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO ‘ BOSTON 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 


TEACHER’S PLAN BOOK AND 
PROGRESS RECORD 


Designed by STANLEY H. HOLMES, Superintendent of Schools, Westfield, Mass. 


The pages of this book consist of ruled spaces to be filled in by the teacher, designat- 
ing ‘* Work planned,” ** Work accomplished,” etc. 

The book is presented as offering a simple plan for ‘ giving content and detail to the 
subjects of the course of study and system to its execution.’ 

If a teacher will write in this Plan Book an outline of the day’s work in each study, 
she will enter upon her work with force and vigor, and the pupils will also be greatly 


benefited. Price, Paper, 30 Cents. 
MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIWE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russe.t, Providence, 
R. 1. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 


come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 


about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. — Common Animal By Crarapet Gitman. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Each “lesson” is in two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teac her, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled, "Bimple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied camly Mp upon the papokeoard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0., 29-A Beaeon St., BOSTON. 
New York; 43 E. roth St. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 


MAODIFIED SLANT PENS. 


The best pens ‘that have been provided for this purpose are: 


No. 702, No. 707 


The smoothness and ease with which these pens write 
make them a delight to teacher and scholar. 


Tue EsTeErRBROOK STEEL PEN CoO. { Works: Camaen, 


| 


ALL ABOUT THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE 


The Story of the Philippines 


By ADELINE KNAPP. Fully Illustrated from Photographs and Drawings. 
The World and'‘Its People Series. Vol. XI. 60 cents. 


_ The author’s recent travels through the Philippines, her acquaint- 
"ance with Filipinos and Americans there, and careful research among 
histories and documents, go to make “ The Story of the Philippines ” 
both entertaining and authoritative. It gives the history of the 
Islands from thiefdiscovery to the present day, and describes the 
Seographical features and the people and their ways of life. The 
simple, direct, graphic language makes the book well suited to read- 
ing in grammar grades, and the literary finish of the style will delight 
older people, 


The World and Its People Series 


The volumes of “ The World and Its People” Series are popular 
with young people from the lowest grades to the high schools, by 
reason of their charm of style and the multitude of interesting pictures ; 
and the wealth of information, accurate in every detail, renders each 
book a treasure-trove to teachers. 


Pirst :....$ .36 | Kellogg’s Australia and the Islands 

Glimpses of the World ..:....-.--- .36 $ .68 
Smith’s Our Own Country....----. .50 | Twombly’s Hawaii and Its People... .68 
-Coe’s Our American Neighbors.... .60 | Markwick’s The South American 

Smith’s Life in Asia..+....----+-+ .60 | Knapp’s The Story of the Philippines .60 
Badlam’s Views in Africa........-- 72 | | Seabury’s Porto Rico....-.---. Just ready. 


New Work 


SIL.vER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston 
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Your Vacation... 
Where will ? Why not a select 
party of eulte: and go to the beautiful 


| AND OF EVANGELINE, 


. NOVA SCOTIA?... 

Special studying Longfellow’s fa- 
mous poem. tia is an ideal vacation 
land — full of salmon, shad, wood 
and ozone. The nights are invariably cool an 
the air bracing. The brain-worker builds 
4 faster than in any land we have ever visited. 

ere are all the fascinations of a foreign tour, 
including a taste of salt (only one night at sea). 
We shall conduct two parties this season—one in 
July and one in August — our tenth season. If 
you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia, write 
us. yrenpeeta on receipt of stamp. Address 

Editor *‘ EDUCATION,” 


50 Bronifield St., Boston, Mass. 


WABASH. 


42nd ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


National Educational Association 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


BOSTON, MASS., JULY 6--10, 1903. 


Tickets will be sold by and via the Wabash Line 
at greatly reduced rates, the rates approximately 
being one regular one-way fare, plus $2.00, for the 
round trip. skets will be on sale on or about 
July ist to 5th, and will be good, returning, to leave 
Boston on or before duly 1th; but upen deposit of 
tickets with Joint Agent and ’ payment of 50 cents, 
tickets will be extended to permit return as late as 
September Ist. 


Via Niagara Falls. 


The Wabash is the only line from Kansas City 
St. Louis, Omaha,and Des Moines to Niagara Falls 
having its wn rails. It also has its own rails be 
tween Enicago and Detroit and Niagara Falls. 

On tickets reading via the Wabash Line, passen- 
gr will have the privilege of stopping off ‘at either 

iagara Falls or Detroit, and may have choice of 
either boat or rail trip between Detroit and Buffalo. 

The Wabash has rapid and superior service from 
Kansas City and Omaha, and Through Car Service 
from St. Louis, Chicago, and Detroit to Boston and 


New York. 
Cc. 8. CRANE, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information appl Ny at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. andTkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private yy New England. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


AT MODERATE TERMS, 


A flourishing and anccersful school in the Middle 
States. An unusual 46 gg for an experienced 
teacher. Boarding an college affill- 
ations. Removal of Principal’s family, reason for 
selling. Will sell one-half interest, or the whole. 


Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
23-4 Beacon St. BOSTON, MASS. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars, 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENOY DEPT.,, 
Journat or Epucarion, 
%A Beacon &., Boston. 


Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? 


is a new departure in pen-making. It has 
requirements in teaching writing. 


Its action and point are designed to assure specified results, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


&. devised with great care to meet the oa 


To | 


from Chicago July 1 to 10. Return limit August 31. Via the | 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


Thro’ train service from Chicago to Denver. 


A vacation 


among the Rockies will be a good investment in health and 


strength and contentment. 


Moderate charges at hotels, 


boarding houses and ranches. 
Complete information on request. 


W. W. HALL, N. E. P. A., 369 Wa:hington St., 


Boston, Mass. 


A GOOD THING. 


A New Binder 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JoURNAL OF EpucaATION in book fcrm. We have at 


last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 


The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock 
printed on the front 

cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 

JOURNAL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


with ‘‘ JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” 


Our New Binder 


will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
cents additional to cover cost of 


JOURNAL, and | 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


Given F'ree 


to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


same. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


of 


this season, 
year are greater than ever before. 
hesitate to write us, if you desire a change. 


Grammar, 


We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


29-A Beacon St., 


Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 
Calls for next 
Do not 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 


Los Angeles N. E. A, Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts, 
IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn, 


Send to 


25 cents. 
15 cents. 


DIRECTORY. 
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AND BEST MEETING THE 


THE CITY NORMAL SCHOOL OF THE 
FUTURE. 


De. Francis BurKE Branpt, 
Professor of Pedagogy, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The public schools are not reaching the people as 
they should. So far as elementary schools are con- 
cerned, statistics show that fully 5,000,000 boys and girls 
in the United States to-day are growing up outside the 
influence of the school, at an age when only the school 
can give them the training and experiences which will 
safely fit them for a life of social service and make pos- 
sible for them the highest degree of personal develop- 
ment. The statistics of the high school and higher edu- 
cation show that, of the 15,710,394 pupils registered in 
the whole public school system of the United States, 15,- 
(61,721 were enrolled in the elementary schools, as 
against 558,740 in institutions of high school grade, and 
89,933 in all phases of higher education. The great 
cities of the country are the chief sinners. New York, 
with ‘its population of 3,437,000 souls, has 16,548 students 
in high schools; Philadelphia, a city of 1,293,000 per- 
sons, has altogether 5,195 pupils in its high schools! 
The same figures hold relatively for the foremost twenty 
cities of the country. 

While this situation is the outcome of a complex set 
of social conditions, so far as the school system itself is 
concerned, the chief source of its regeneration is to be 
found in the source of its teacher supply—the normal 
school. These city normal schools, therefore, should be 
developed proportionatély to the importance and dig- 
nity of the work which they have to do. The city nor- 
mal school of the future should be a teacher’s college. 
This could easily be accomplished. Since the best high 
schools ef the country, with four years’ courses, already 
overlap the college course by fully a year, when the ad- 
justment which is now going on between the high school 
and college is made complete, students from these high 
schools who go to college will go at the end of the third 
year, and those who enter the training school for teach- 
ers will enter this work a, year later. 

These schools should forget “methods” for a genera- 
tion, or, at any rate, minimize them, and suppress the 
practice school to its proportionate place. In this way 
the city normal school of the future will turn out for our 
public school teachers more thoroughly imbued with the 
notion of the inspirational as against the informational 
function of the elementary school, equipped to teach a 
single subject with enthusiasm, clearness and proportion, 
and men and women touched with the spirit of liberal 
culture. 


CONDITIONS FOR ADMISSION TO NOR- 
MAL SCHOOLS. 


R. H, Hausey, 
President State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

The requirements for admission to normal schools will 
depend upon our conception of the functions of such 
Schools. If they are to train for teaching in rural 
Schools, there will be one standard for admission, in city 
elementary schools another, in secondary schools a 
third. Candidates seeking to teach in any of these 
Schools, however, should satisfy normal school authori- 
ties as to their moral character, reasonable degree of 
maturity and good health. We should also insist on a 
mastery of the so-called common branches, whether can- 
didates be high school graduates or not. 

Local conditions must, to a very large extent, deter- 
mine the requirements for admission. As a purely aca- 
demic proposition for an ideal school system, all are 
asreed that the intending normal school student should 
have had at least the advantage of a four years’ course 

| Ina Strong high school. Normal schools must always 

be somewhat in advance of the popular demand for edu- 

: ‘ational progress, but must not get so far in advance as 
to lose sight of the people who pay the taxes. 

Normal schools cannot afford to train teachers only 

for city schools; they must keep in touch with the rural 


Boston, July 6-10, 1903. 


schools. Salaries paid to teachers determine to a great 
extent the number and quality of the student body of the 
normal school. In a state where the average salary 
paid to women teachers in schools outside the cities is 
only $30 per month, it would be unreasonable to insist 
upon high school graduation as a condition for admis- 
sion to the normal school, with any expectation that the 
number of graduates would equal one-twentieth the 
supply of new teachers needed. 
TRADE SCHOOLS. 
Minton P. Hiearns, 
President Norton Emery Wheel Co., Worcester, Mass. 

The positive need of more and better skilled workmen 
is felt by all manufacturers. There is an universal and 
well-grounded fear among us that, in spite of .ue efforts 
of educators in industrial training, things in this respect 
are rapidly growing worse. 

The manufacturer’s need in the education and quali- 
fications of workmen is, first, last, and always, effective, 
productive, profitable skill. Any education for the 
trades, therefore, in order to meet the demands of the 
manufacturer, must make skill its objective point. The 
system must start from the shop, and all other elements 
of the school must radiate from the shop, because the 
power and success of the pupil’s life depends upon his 
shop knowledge and dexterity. The engineering college 
and technical school, for obvious reasons, may be a 
school with a shop attachment, but not so with the 
future trade school; this must be a shop with a school 
attachment. 

Though the manufacturer cares but little for anything 
in the workman beyond the skill to produce, we have 
come to understand that we cannot have the skill of the 
order and grade we require unless science and mental 
discipline is the basis of the skill and accompaniment of 
it; a modified high school education is needed by the 
skilled mechanic. 

We have every reason to be satisfied with the work of 
the public schools, so long as they adhere to teaching 
such science and knowledge as is properly taught by 
books and otherwise in our schoolrooms, and as there is 
evident willingness on the part of school boards to meet 
the needs of the industrial portions of communities, can 
we not expect them to make a half-time course where 
one-half of the class can be in the schoolroom one-half 
of the hours in the week, while the other half of the 
class is at work in a shop? os 

As for the shop instruction, since we give the highest 
credit to teachers and educators for the great work they 
accomplish in the high calling of teaching and giving 
mental training in all that pertains to the schoolroom, 
we do the school teacher no dishonor when we propos: 
to delegate the shop work to specialists. Do not let us 
ask a school teacher to teach trades, or a mechanic to 
teach school; if we do, both will continue to fail. 

In order to provide for successful shop instruction, we 
must have a real shop; the object may be solely educa- 
tional, but the shop must be a productive shop. A real 
shop in the hands of shop men, of manufacturers, is not 
difficult; but in the hands of teachers it is a burden 
and something to be feared. 

Real, productive shops for teaching trades, and the 
hearty co-operation of the public school, will give us 
thoroughly skilled men with minds somewhat trained 
and disciplined in a four years’ course. 


HAND WORE FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


Assy L. MARLATT, 
Manual Training High School, Providence. 

The trend of educational theory is toward the learn- 
ing by doing combined with learning by authority. Lab- 
oratory courses in sciences where learning is through ex- 
perimentation has made the lesson vital with human in- 
terest. The personal working out of problems which 
Jead to muscle control should recelye greater attention 


than it has. Girls more than boys are handicapped 
through changed social conditions, which do not admit 
of the old home training in the industries. The present 
school training must remedy the wrong if the educated 
women of the future are to understand the coming in- 
dustrial condition. 

To one who has never learned to control the muscles 
in performing manual work the appreciation of the men- 


tal effort which induces and controls the action is im-- 


possible. Only through such education in self-control 
can come the realization of the value and dignity of 
labor. 

The forms of hand work used should be determined by 
the physical and mental development of the child. Each 
problem must make its demand on the higher brain 
centers. Hence it should be in close correlation with 
the academic studies if it is to have its full educational 
value. 

All hand work must be the expression of the child’s 
mental image, and must be good in color, form and de- 
sign. As a nation, we are not artistic and the remedy 
must lie in cultivation during school ife o: a love of the 
beautiful. Such training comes best through the crea- 
tion of the beautiful during the formative period of 
adolescence. 

The demand for hand work which shall fit the pupil 
to earn her living may be met by placing in our high 
school such forms of hand work as snall be of greatest 
educational value and yet be of economic importance. 

For many of the girls the value of hand work may not 
lie in economic gain, but in keeping the right balance be- 
tween memory education and scientific education—to 
develop the reason and judgment and thus fit them to 
deal with the complex problems of modern life. 

Sewing, millinery, dressmaking, may teach the girl 
the value of such labor and make her an intelligent con- 
sumer, and enemy to sweat-shop labor. Study of tex- 
tiles and practical knowledge of designing and weaving 
will create a demand for what is more artistic. Model- 
ing clay, working with wood and metal may develop ar- 
tistic power which will be felt in our furniture, pottery 
and jewelry industries and individually broaden the 
worker through gain in breadth of view and mental 
power. 

The respect for labor; the realization of the value of 
time; the greater interest in esthetic value of our in- 
dustrial products; the broadened judgment; the sym- 
pathetic insight gained through hand labor are argu- 
ments enough even: if there were not the economic side 
which demands that the woman of to-day be an intelli- 
gent producer as well as a wise consumer. 


TRADE SCHOOLS FROM THE EDUCATOR’S 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Artaurk H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Professor of Education and Principal of Normal Schoo}, Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cal. 

The change in our thought of present-day education 
has been brought about by industrial conditions and 
our broader view of the social side of life: While there 
is a just distinction, and rightly, between the methods 
of the manual training school and those of the trade 
school, such distinction has not always been well 
founded. The manual training school is indeed broad- 
ing in its tendencies, but we have somehow kept well 
away from much of that which pertains to actual life, 
and have almost seemed to consider it a crime to give 
that instruction which would the better enable the boy 
to earn his living. Just as the manual training 
school must be industralized, so must the trade school 
be educationalized. 

The meagre number of trade schools in this country 
to-day—there are less than a half-score—are not reach- 
ing a fraction of those boys desirous of availing them- 
selves of the training offered therein. Many boys, too, 
stand in need of an education that neither the manual 
training school nor the present trade school can give, 
The trade school of to-day is doing its work, and many 
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more such are needed. In addition, a new and somewhat 
modified type of institution is, to my mind, called for, 
that shall prove an energizing element in the industrial 
and social life of the day. 

The Fortbildungsschulen or continuation schools of 
Germany offer, on the academic side, a suggestion of the 
kind of trade school demanded in this country. The 
newly organized Manhattan trade school for girls in 
New York city, also points in the right direction. 

Certain policies, not as yet well defined, but now 
being tried by one or two of our American trade schools, 
will, if successful, go to show that a trade may be 
taught side by side with such culture subjeets and the 
humanities as have a direct bearing upon the future 
work to be done—that is, the trade shall enter as an 


integral part of the curriculum. When, together with - 


the practical teaching demanded,the thought side as well 
is emphasized; when with increased technique and pro- 
ducing capacity comes power to see reason in action and 
ability to plan and direct, then indeed is the individual 
being educated. 

L. D. BURLINGAME, 

Chief Draughtsman, Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company, 

Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Chamberlain emphasizes the need of trade schools 
for those already employed at a trade; Mr. Higgins 
aims to train boys that have not been employed so that 
they will acquire sufficient skill to work at a trade. 
When work is specialized as it is to-day; when the ex- 
perience of the shopman is often limited to the running 
of a single machine, the evening trade school can give 
him needed auxiliary training without his giving up his 
employment. Such a school in its day work can help 
the man that, reaching a point in his work where he 
realizes his deficiencies, finds means to go back to 
school. <A school for such men should approach and deal 
with all problems from the shop side, rather than from 
the academic standpoint. It should adapt its teachings 
to those that either have never learned or have forgotten 
school methods. 

It should teach to every man the principles of his 
trade, also something of the trades allied to it. Thus, 
the draughtsman, to reach high efficiency, should know 
of pattern making, moulding, forging and machine shop 
work. He cannot serve an apprenticeship at each of 
these trades, and it is the office of the trade school to 
supply the deficiency. 

Two impartial investigations made within a few years, 
and including reports from several hundred tool, engine 
and electrical machinery builders in this country, show 
from seventy to eighty per cent. taking apprentices; 
about fifty per cent. of these being regularly indentured 
by a written agreement. In connection with the investi- 
gation, leading manufacturers expressed themselves as 
strongly in favor of and dependent upon such a system. 
In some places a supervisor is employed, having an over- 
sight of the apprentices. He assists in their instruction 
and looks after their interests. Experience leads us to 
believe that no form of school can fully take the place 
of the real apprenticeship served under favorable condi- 
tions; that the office of the trade school is to give a pre- 
liminary and auxiliary training, shortening the time and 
increasing the value of an apprenticeship; that its office 
is te help those that have missed early opportunities or 
that have the ambition and determination to excel. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF TRADE 
SCHOOLS FROM THE POINT OF 
VIEW OF A TRADE SCHOOL 


DIRECTOR. 


Axtaur WILLIston, 
Director Department of + cience and Technology, Pratt Inotitute. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Popular education should reflect the spirit of the age 
and the life of a people. In the failure to reflect the 
mechanical and scientific spirit of our times, and in the 
failure to educate the whole people, the common schools 
of the United States have failed in what the nation has 
expected of them. One-fourth of all the persons in the 
entire country, and one-half to one-third of the popula- 
tion in Massachusetts. and the other North Atlantic 
states, having any regular employment, finds it in me- 
chanical pursuits; yet the schools have made no provi- 
sion to meet these needs. Three-fourths of the people 
in the United States are obliged to start in life with no 
education beyond the most meagre knowledge of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, and the percentage of the pop- 
ulation reached by the elementary schools has not ap- 
preciably increased during the last twenty-five years: 
The failure of popular education in these two important 
particulars is not offset by its many brilliant achieve- 
ments. 

The remedy suggested to make it in reality education 
for the whole people, is the establishment in every large 


community, in addition to the existing schools, of ele- 
mentary Technical schools of very practical character, 
with day and evening classes, where every large group of 
individuals who need a special training could find in- 
struction that would be of direct and immediate help to 
them in their life work, and at the same time broaden 
their view and increase their intelligence. 

Such schools are not new. The Lowell Textile school, 
Williamson Free trade school, New York Trade school, 
Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, are examples of this type, 
which have been in existing value, from every point of 
view. The Germans have adopted this idea generally, 
in Berlin, for example, in 1901, fifty-five per cent. of all 
the boys in the city between fourteen and eighteen years 
were enrolled in evening classes of this practical char- 
acter—besides all those in the similar day schools. 

[The speaker described different types of schools of 
practical character and gave examples from his own ex- 
perience of what he had seen them accomplish.] Such 
schools would bring help to hundreds of thousands 
of those who now leave the schools because they do not 
believe that more general education will benefit them 
enough in their fierce struggle for livelihood to warrant 
the sacrifice it costs; and through the evening classes, 
they would be able to help still larger numbers to whom 
further education would otherwise be absolutely impos- 
sible. Even greater than the practical help of these 
schools would be their educational benefits in the devel- 
ment of intelligence, judgment, manhood, and citizen- 
ship. 

Organized labor would rightly oppose any schools that 
sought to turn out large numbers of half-trained men 
to lower the standards upon which their welfare de- 
pends, but I think that we can safely trust the judgment 
of the American workmen to see in schools such as I 
have described, which tend to increase the gap between 
skilled and unskilled labor, by cultivating intellicence 
ard ability, fhe most potent aid and ally that has be2n 
offered them. Experience has shown this. 

Time for instruction in such schools is too skort to 
accomplish more than one thing well; but not too short 
to give the practical help the industrial classes need, an 
in doing so, stir ambition and awaken the belief that 
there is more truth and a better way than they have yet 
found, worth their striving for, which they can reach 
if they apply all their knowledge and _ experienc? 
patiently toward that end. This is the true scientific 
spirit. 


A. A. HAMMERSCHLAG, 
Consulting Engineer of the New York Trale School. 


[Mr. Hammerschlag gave a brief history of trade 
education in the United States, which he urged would 
very largely be a history of the development of the New 
York trade school. Founded in 1881 by Colonel Richard 
Auchmuty, it marked the first distinct movement along 
educational lines, to provide a substitute for the declin- 
ing apprenticeship system, to which system both Europe 
and America have for many decades depended for their 
skilled mechanics. | 

After careful study and investigation of the numerous 
European systems of manual training, technical and 
trade instruction, Colonel Auchmuty arrived at the con- 
clusion that none of these systems were applicable or 
practical to handle this most important proplem in this 
country, and with fortunate foresight designed the so- 
called “Auchmuty system of instruction,’ which has pro- 
duced such remarkable results. 

This system of instruction has become, during the 
past twenty or more years, the recognized American 
standard, and at the recent world’s fair, at Paris, it was 
awarded the grand. prize, in competition with all the 
schools of.a similar character in Europe and America. 

The absolute and irretrievable extinction of the ap- 
prenticeship system, brought about by the changed 
methods of doing work, the coming of labor-saving 
machinery, and the harsh and unjust attitude of the 
labor unions dominated by ignorant and misinformed 
agitators, are serious problems that must be met by in- 
stitutions of this character. An education system em- 
bodying the best features of the old apprenticeship sys- 
tem adapted to more modern conditions is a vital nece3- 
sity. 

To train the American youth along specialized line-, 
leading to a gainful occupation, is a duty that must not 
be shirked or belittled by the educator. To eradicate 
prejudice and petty tyranny on the part of the labor 
unions, and to create public opinion, which will be suf- 
ficiently powerful to ameliorate this condition, is a 
moral obligation of no mean weight. 

The New York Trade school, with a record of its more 
than 6,000 graduates, whose homes are in every state of 
the Union, and who are occupying positions of trust and 
responsibility, are sufficient evidence of the widespread 
demand and urgent need for a concerted movement. on 


the part of the educational fraternity in support of trade 
education. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY WORK FOR PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS. 
Exvectra C. Doran, 
Lib arian, Public Library, Dayton, 0, 

The four main lines of public library work for publ.c 
schools are the circulation of books to schools, spec’al 
reference work, bibliographie aids and extra illustrative 
material, “teacher's card,” by which a number cf 
books may be taken for school use and retained for peri- 
ods of a month to a year, is now a privilege conceded in 
every public library that pretends to co-operate with 
work of education. In many cities, collections of dupli- 
cates, numbering thousands of volumes, are kept for 
the special purpose of furnishing the schools with clas3- 
room libraries. Students’ needs have called forth the 
reference librarian, have made necessary rooms for 
class use in the library and have brought about the 
system of “reserves” of circulating books where a 
class of students must use them at the same time, 

Among the most widely useful bibliographic aids to 
the teacher are the graded and annotated lists of th> 
school libraries of Pittsburg, Buffalo, Evanston, Brook- 
line and Wisconsin. The publication of an index eata- 
log on cards, of 1,000 children’s beoks in the Cleve- 
land and Pittsburg libraries, which will be kept to date 
for current issues, is the most advanced step in this 
direction, and offers an excellent guide for the field cf 
children’s books. The cards are sold at eccst of card 
stock and printing. 

“Extra illustrative matter” is a term for des'gnating 
such adjuncts to the use of books as the picture bulletin, 
special exhibits, col'ect:ons of photographs, lantern 
slides, specimens in natural history, ethnology, geology, 
ete. It is, in fact, the enlivening of words through ob- 
jec_s, whether real or p‘ctor‘al. The libraries of Spring- 
field, Mass., Newark, Pittsburg, Dayton, and West Side 
settlement, New York, have such collections, and m<-st 
of the new library buildings now erectel, h»wever 
modest in size, make provision for a museum. The p»st- 
ing of annotated labels with the objects, together wiii 
references to books and a card catalog of the museum 
filed side by side with that of the library, mass informa. 
tion in a convenient way. The library also serves th> 
schools by collecting and lending lantern slides, photo- 
graphs, ete., for use in recitation. 

An important means of bringing schools and. libraries 
together is that of reciprocal training of teachers anil 
librarians, such as projected, and now. partly in opera- 
tion, in Cleveland and Dayton—and to be further devel- 
oped at the new Carnegie library school, Cleveland. 


THE MISSION OF THE CLASS LIBRARY. 


CG. G. Letann, 
New York. 

It is a well known fact that the great majority of 
school children leave the public schools before they 
reach the higher classes. Our interest centres, there- 
fore, in the main attack upon ignorance conducted by 
the grade teacher in the common school. it is. not so 
much what the student knows when he leaves school as 
what he loves that is of importance. Our great hopes, 
then, are bound up in some movement which will bring 
to the child not so much information as to the greatest 
common divisor, but more as to what to read after he 
has been taught to read. 

The public library is a comparatively new factor in 
education, but already has ceased to be a secondary 
factor. The plan of placing a small selection of books 
in each teacher’s classroom for her pupils to draw and 
take home, or to use in school, is not new; but only 
through systematic co-operation will its possible far- 
reaching results be attained We are sure, however. 
that if we bring the books to the children first, later 
they will go to the books. 

There ought to be a library in each classroom of about 
fifty hooks, at an average cost of $30 per library; sup- 
plemented by a small and carefully selected reference 
library for each building, at a cost, say, of $100. Under 
present limited resources on both sides the public library 
might take half of this work and the balance be cared 
for out of school funds. The librarian and the teacher 
should both have a voice in the preparation of the lists 
from which these books are selected. 

An assistant librarian elected from among the stu- 
dents by the class or appointed by the teacher, will 
gladly relieve the teacher of much of the clerical work 
In many instances the boys of the manual training class 
will be only too glad to make the eases for the books. It 
is not difficult to excite interest and even special pride 
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in (le class library, and a community spirit is easily 
aroused. 
SCOPE AND RESULTS OF 
MOTHERS CLASSES. 
HARRISON, 
Co-principal of the Chicago Kindergarten College. 
There is a homely old saying that you must first catch 


your fish before you can fry them. Its significance is es- 


pecially valuable to kindergartners who are planning to 
start a “mothers’ class.” In a community of earnest 
and cducated mothers, it is only necessary to convince 


them that chemistry, psychology and sociology have in 
rece! years revealed many things that will be of value 
ty them in the care of their children, by rationalizing 
their lorts. But in an ignorant neighborhood much 
tact aud ingenuity have to be exercised to continue the 
mothers’ meetings long enough to enable them to realize 
{hat there are certain unchanging laws in nature and 
certain inborn instinets in all children which, if rightly 


understood, will aid them much with their children. 
Virst of all, an interest can best be awakened by visit- 
ing in the homes of the children; next by inviting the 
mothers to visit the kindergartens at the time of the 
various festivals held there, when they can see their chil- 


dren's joy. Every mother responds to the touch of the 
woman Who makes her child happy. Next in this so- 
cializing process is the afternoon coffee or some other 
light refreshment. } 

Bul it should always be kept in mind that “A Mothers’ 
Class" must never degenerate into a neighborhood gos- 
sip club where the time is spent relating trivial faults 
and virtues of individual children. To be a real, vital 
power a mothers’ class must eventually lead to the 
higher side of the work and must tend towards educating 
a mother to realize the tremendous importance of her 
work as mother; second, to realize that many of her 
problems with her child are the problems that meet all 
mothers. 


— 


TENDENCIES AS TO THE ENLARGE- 

MENT OF THE SECONDARY FIELD. 
Reusen Post 

Principal of the Louisville ( Ky.) Boys’ High Schoo). 

\ll fields of education and of industrial life are ever 
enlarging. We now get three times as much steam 
power trom a pound of coal as we did a half-century 
ago; three times as much result from mental effort. We 
now save the effort wasted in blind memory, such effort 
as Was common in making: pupils learn a dozen pages 
of Latin rules and exceptions in advance of actual ap- 
plication. 

Steam and improved educational methods have given 
‘o the world more time which must be intelligently em- 
ployed. I do not think that moral progress has kept 
pace with intellectual development. Moral enlargement 
is the most erying need of the secondary school. The 
srades are so much better taught than they were fifty 
years ago that they spend a part of the time thus gained 
in marking time, in the mere mechanics of uninstructive 
repetition, or in rushing ahead into some jungle better 
suited for high school exploration. 

The secondary school asks one and perhaps two years 
of this time. It would like to start pupils two years 
earlier to studying modern languages, Latin, and the 


'elations of common things, sometimes known as 
sclence, To study these under any except specialists is 
damaging, The secondary school alone can afford spec- 
ialists. 


The secondary school must be so enlarged as to give 
nore scope for probable reasoning, as opposed to math- 
‘matical reasoning. Few things in life are certain ex- 
‘cpl death and taxes. One reason why the farm proved 
such a magnificent scheol for our ancestors was because 
'' save them so much practice in probable reasoning; 
the same kind of reasoning that prompted them to plant 
cropa in spite of possible failure. No avenues of life 
)oint to more than probable success. In school the 
'ylanny of mathematies has been as great as that of the 
Classics. Much of the mathematical reasoning taught 
o our high schools, as well as in our grammar schools, 
toa for experts only. It has not the excuse of 
exercise in fhe probable reasoning, sometimes 
‘NOWn as “horse sense,” necessary to deal with untried 
“ersencies, In making rule of thumb reasoners, our 
‘hools have already done fairly well. 
he researches of the nineteenth century 
sean Hae anything, it is that progress comes from 

viduals who vary from the common type. The 
ondary course must be so enlarged that no one pupil 
ie a it all. He may then have increasing chance 
a in terms of his individuality. Division of 
‘or has added so much to life because it has allowed 


individuals to be classified according to their capacity 
and natural tastes. 

Foreigners have said that the success of American 
manufacturers is partly due to their large “‘scrap heaps,” 
on which they throw an old machine as soon as a better 
one appears. Optional courses may serve as a stepping 
stone to relegating to the ‘scrap heap’ many unneces- 
sary branches and inferior teachers. I have recently 
enlarged my library space by sending to the “scrap 
heap” one-fifth of my books. 

The secondary school has never yet trained success- 
fully for life. When it properly emphasizes broad 
moral training as much as it has stressed intellectual 
training, it will then take the right step in fitting for 
life. The secondary school graduate who has had de- 
veloped in him moral sinews of steel is already fitted to 
grapple with the most of life’s emergencies. 


PSYCHIC ARREST IN ADOLESCENCE. 


G. Sranuey Hat, 
Pres dent Clark University, Worcester. 

From puberty cn, psychic development is more uncer- 
tain, and the new story which nature adds to our being 
is unsteady. Hence, this period is very critical, and 
many are arrested before maturity. Lower races have a 
very short period cf adolescence, but this is prolonged as 
we go up the scale and takes a larger and larger propor- 
tion of it. These laggards on the excelsior path, heod- 
lums, rowdies, vagabonds, vicious, idle dudes, dullards, 
and mattoids have often in childhood been full of prom- 
ise, and then in early teens began to lapse and disap- 
point. Sometimes enthusiasm is lost, youth becomes in- 
different and drops into humble stations with content, 
and there are often morbid symptoms. 

Premature dementia is in its manifold forms and de- 
grees very different from that of senility, and has only 
very lately been fully recognized, so that we owe a great 
debt to the experts in insanity. 

Three recommendations are made: Avoid strain and 
make school work vital and interesting; special schools 
for dullards or slow children, both for their own sake 
and to relieve the school; more individual study of chil- 
dren at this age, and fourth, a special institution for 
graver cases of this kind. 


Dr. Avotr Meyer, M, D., 


Director of New York Pathological Institute, Ward’s Island, 
New York, 

One might ask whether what Dr. Hall has so graphi- 
cally pictured to us is not nature’s way of weeding out 
the unfit. Our working hypothesis must imply positive 
and inspiring activity. The progress in psychiatry dur- 
ing the last decade has clearly shown that what we 
need is to turn from generalizing attitudes to a con- 
scientious observation and careful valuation of actual 
facts, to definite chains of causation. 

As an alienist, I divide the arrest of development dur- 
ing adolescence into forms of imbecility and constitu- 
tional inferiority, and into actual disorders of adoles- 
cence. Constitutional inferiority represents the persist- 
ence or cropping out of signs of defect in one of the 
many directions of human development, as evidence of 
poor endowment, or of scars produced by disease or mis- 
management in early childhood. Even in the second 
group, which seems to develop on ground of the adoles- 
cence itself, part of the trouble is, as it were, a simple 
perversion or stunting of growth of essential components 
of our personality. Before all, you must free yourselves 
of the idea that insanity is something utterly different 
from simple nervousness, lack of balance, and so-called 
nervous break-down. Unfortunately, physicians are 
rarely in a position to really study the candidate of de- 
terioration during ‘the relatively healthy days. We see 
them when the foundation of the peculiar fantastic 
religious, mystical, or hypochondriacal, or fretful inter- 
pretations or imaginations is already in the foreground, 
and has roused the fears of the family. 

The emphasis of nature study does perhaps much to 
bring a healthy turn into education. But we need more; 
we need greater wholesomeness in the training for 
human relations and aspirations; a better knowledge of 
what is likely to rouse a sound interest even in those 
who are naturally careless and indifferent, and otherwise 
tickled merely by the sensational or by what gratifies 
crude emotions; we need a preparation for actual life, 
not for dream existence. What is called “new thought” 
is like strong wine, a questionable article of food, some- 
times a useful drug, but really unfitting one for a good 
digestion and assimilat'on of what makes man the mas'er 
of nature. The greatest stumbling block ts undoubtedly 
that which stands in the way of the development of sex- 
ual maturity in that broad and lofty sense of becoming 
the originators of a better race. 

Don’t let us say that this is merely one of nature’s 


methods of weeding out the unfit. Among the 25,000 
persons who are to-day in the public and private insti- 
tutions of New York state alone, there are many brilliant 
hopes buried, largely owing to a lack of knowledge of 
what some people need in the way of social and personal 
hygiene. Remember that some of the most illustrious 


members of the race have been dangerously near the . 
borderland of insanity, and seem to have been‘ great, _ 


although they showed obvious traces of the same misled 
instincts that have completely wrecked others. 

This is the practical lesson to be drawn from the 
theory of democracy which is spread into immature 
minds as a doctrine of fatalism. It is the duty of peda- 
gogy and of psychiatry to distinguish what is to be ac- 
cepted with fatalism from what is open to correction. 
We have faith in gymnastics for the correction of phys- 
ical defects. Let us devise more efficient gymnastics 
which lead us to heartily enjoy actuality, to instinctively 
shrink from anti-sccial ideals and aimless friction, and 
to get time for an unsophisticated growth. For this I 
believe, with Dr. Hall, that we need special provisions 
and perhaps even special institutions. It will be neces- 
sary to select teachers especially carefully, to frame the 
course as a training of life habits rather than of school- 
ing. 


PRACTICAL METHODS IN THE TEACH- 
LNG OF GeOLocy. 
Pror, N. 8. SHacer, 
Harvard University. 

Geology has no ‘lefinite boundaries, such as have as- 
tronomy, chemistry, and other natural sciences. Geolozy 
as a science consists in the application of all the re- 
sources of practically all the natural sciences in the in- 
terpretation of the earth. It endeavors to display the 
operation of the various forces manifested by the earth 
in its evolution such as are ultimately accounted for by 
the different natural sciences. It has its value in the 
application of the other natural sciences; and this makes 
it evident that we cannot intrust the teaching of geology. 
to very young people. I know it is the fashion of the 
chemist, the physicist, and the biologist to insist that 
those who come to them as pupils shall be prepared in 
all the other sciences. 

The beginning in geology should be made as. late as 
possible, because the student should bring with him some 
sense of physics, some sense of mathematics, so that he 
can think in three dimensions, and not in flat lines only. 
And the student who does not bring these sciences with 
him in their simplest outlines, with their most important 
concepts, is not ready to begin the study of the earth. 
Nor are the students even in the last half of the high 
school course to be introduced to geology until they 
have reached adult years. 

In teaching the subject, moreover, the teacher needs, 
above all, to try to change for his pupils the sense of 
the earth as a “stasis” to the sense of it as a dynamic 
process. We need to make the child appreciate the sense 
in which the world is alive. Kepler held to the notion 
of the earth as a living being, its tides showing it in the 
act of breathing. He has been laughed at, yet his con- 
ception is infinitely more noble than the concept of the 
text-books that the earth is an inert object, or than the 
concept, which is the trail of the serpent on our modern 
education, that the earth is dirt. Try to break up that 
concept—to bring pupils to the sense of what the earth 
really means for man. If I have had the closest atten- 
tion of my pupils, it has been by humanizing the subject. 
I have tried to link the life of the earth with the life of 
their kind, and especially to show how much the life of 
the earth is the work of water. , 

The speaker finally warned the teacher of biology 
against the use of technical terminology in his biological 
explanations. 


THE PROPER SCOPE OF GEOLOGICAL 
TEACHING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND ACADEMY. 


Rice, 
Professor of Gevlogy, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Several recent reports on the high school curriculum 
seem to indicate a consensus of educational opinion in 
favor of a required course in physical geography in the 
first year and an elective course in geology in the fourth 
year. This is probably the best arrangement. 

The course in physical geography thus precedes the 
bifurcation of the curriculum into classical and non- 
classical, and is a most desirable study for all. That it 
should become a part of the requirement for admission 
to all college courses is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 

This course should be shaped substantially in accord- 
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ance with the report on physical geography presented 
to the N. E. A. in 1899. 

The course in geology will be in some sense an am- 
plification of one part of the course in physical geog- 
raphy. While the subjects treated in physical geography 
and geology are in part identical, there is always a 
difference in the point of view. Geography has been 
said ta be the study of the earth’s present in the light 
of its past; geology, the study of its past in the light 
of its present. The recognition of the earth’s history is 
incidental in geography, essential in geology. Dynamical 
and structural geology gives the key to the alphabet in 
which the earth’s monumental inscriptions are written. 
Historical geology reads those inscriptions themselves. 
Something of dynamical geology must of course be im- 
plied in any other than a purely phenomenal deserip- 
tion of geographical facts. But the dynamics of the 
globe, which can only be treated superficially in the 
first year, can be treated much more thoroughly in the 
last year, after the study of physics and chem'‘stry, and 
perhaps of other sciences. | 

The high school course in geology should be chiefly a 
course in dynamical and structural geology. No one 
course, indeed, is best for all schools. Something must 
depend upon local conditions, something upon the 
qualifications and idiosyncrasies of the teacher. The 
students will generally not have had enough of zoology 
and botany to do much with paleontology. Mineralogy 
and lithology cannot be thoroughly studied without 
crystallography, and without more of chemistry than 
can be assumed. In general, a non-technical descrip- 
tion of a mineral is an incorrect description. 

The characteristic educational value of a course in 
dynamical and structural geology is as a training in 
scientific reasoning. The question which should be em- 
phasized is, How do we know that the earth has had a 
history? What are the signs by which past changes are 
inferred, and what is the ground of validity of the in- 
ference? Dynamical geology is sometimes introduced 
before structural, sometimes after. The former arrange- 
ment seems better adapted to initiate the student into 
the thought of interpreting the phenomena of the 
earth’s crust as evidence of former changes. In my own 
lectures I have followed what seems to me a still better 
plan—that of mixing the dynamical and structural 
geology, so that each particular class of rocks, or of rock 
structures, is studied in immediate connection with the 
discussion of the agencies to which it is due. 

Most schools are supplied with at least small collec- 
tions of rocks and minerals. Even more important, 
though generally not provided, are specimens illustrative 
of processes in dynamical geology. And no museum, 
however complete, can take the place of excursions in 


the field. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
BUILDING. 


AND BRAIN 


Dr. W. O 
Chicago. 

At birth the brain is the most immature of all the 
great organs of the human body. It is the most imma- 
ture morpholog‘ca!ly, and it is the most immature func- 
tionally. From birth to seven or seven and one-half 
years of age it develops enormously in weight, in func- 
tion, and in com»'exity of structure. The brain, as any 
other organ, in-rease and develops through use; it atro- 
phies and die~ through disuse. At seven and one-half 
years of age, when the child has been but little over a 
year in the schools, his brain has attained more than 
ninety per cent. of its maximum weight. After this, 
it increases slowly in weight until about the age of 
eighteen, when the maximum weight has been attained. 

There are two great forcs that make for the growth 
and development of the human brain. First, the brain 
grows and develops in structure through proper nutri- 
tion; and, second, the brain grows and develops func- 
tionally through proper methods of education. With 
reference to the necessity for proper nutrition of the 
brain, I need only to remind you of some of the nervous 
diseases that are caused by malnutrition. There are, as 
you know, distinct types of nervous diseases that are 
occasioned by partial starvation and partial starvation 
only. 

Of the three functions of the nerve cell, generation, 
discharge and inhibition of nervous energy, [ think none 
is more significant for the teacher than inhibition. The 
child is at birth a mere bundle of impulses. His first 
activities are in no sense voluntary, they are simply the 
results of an overplus of nervous energy. Most of the 
impulsive movements, indeed, nearly all of them, dis- 
appear by the end of the child’s second year. Impulsive 
movements are given such free play in childhood because 
of the feeble powers of inhibition. that characterize the 
nervous system of the young being, Education seeks 


to develop these inhibitory centres in a measure; 
i. e., it seeks to cultivate self-control and self-direc- 
tion; in other words, education seeks to develop tue 
animal child into a personality. 

There is nothing so important, nothing so significant, 
nothing so vital in the whole scheme of education as the 
development of the proper self-control, self-direction 
and co-ordination of muscular activity. Our whole pur- 
pose in our work is to make the child’s organism intel- 
ligent in its very activity. It is not necessary to more 
than indicate that physical training accomplishes more 
than any other educational force the desired ends in this 
direction. Through physical training of the right sort, 
and physical training only, is it possible for the child 
in his education to gain absolute control of his muscular 
system. The result of this systematic training of the 
‘body is a well-ordered, well balanced brain for life. I 
have never seen in all my experience and observation a 
single case of brain disorderliness, or brain slovenliness, 
that was not benefited by physical training. 

The problem befcre us is to educate the entire brain 
of the child—it is given him for that purpose. We can 
give him this complete’education only when we approach 
him through every one of the avenues of sense and edu- 
cate him into a wide range of motor activity. A brain 
cell that does not grow is dead. A brain cell cannot 
grow save through exercise and use. All the brain cells 
can be made to grow only when the school and home 
environments of the child are such as to appeal in every 
possible way and with sufficient energy to arouse the 
child’s many-sided activity. 


AN ALASKA START TOWARD CITIZEN. 
SHIP. 


Dr. JAcKsON, 
General Agent of Education in Alaska. 

Alaska has five families of aboriginal peoples, the 
Eskimos, the Arthabaekans, the Thlingets, the Hydahs, and the 
Aleuts, and Creoles. 

They are industrious. The necessities of their hard 
life compel the Alaskan man, woman, and child to work 
from earliest childhood to secure sufficient food to sup- 
port life. 

They are also of a mechanical turn of mind. With a 
few pieces of driftwood and a walrus hide they construct 
a canoe which will weather heavier seas than the best 
boats of the same size created by our highest skill. A 
band of Eskimo boys with the same knowledge of the 
English language, placed in an industrial school with 
an equal number of American boys, will excel the latter. 

With healthy bodies and a mechanical turn of mind, 
they are good raw material from which to make good 
American citizens. 

The start toward citizenship was made August 10th, 
1877, when I located a Presbyterian mission and 
school at Fort Wrangell, in southeastern Alaska. 

On the second of March, 1884, the secretary of the 
interior assigned the work of making provision for 
the education of children in Alaska to the 
Bureau of Education, and I was appointed to establish 
and carry forward the public schools in Alaska. Since 
then, between forty and fifty public schools have been 
organized, and four to five thousand of the native chil- 
dren have been brought for a time under their influence. 

In Southern Alaska, many of the pupils have been 
taught industrial pursuits in connection with the schools, 
In at least one of the schools the pupils are required to 
give at least three hours each school day to books, and 
at least three hours to manual labor. In Arctic and sub- 
Arctic Alaska, to the extent of the funds providéd by 
the government for the purpose, Eskimo young men 
have been given a five years’ course of training in the 
care and management of domestic reindeer. These 
schools and their industrial training are also centres for 
the start toward citizenship. The larger number, after 
leaving school, take their places among their own people, 
and by an example of better living, help lift up the native 
community. 

Many of the recent pupils of the Sitka training school 
have engaged in commercial pursuits, and in most cases 
have been successful. Two brothers, for instance, formed 
a partrership and started a store. Making a few thou- 
sand dollars at store keeping, and encouraged by the 
success of their comrades at saw-milling, they removed 
from the village and established a saw mill, which, 
when I visited there, was running night and day, unable 
to fill all its orders. Another of the native pupils, who 
left the school in the ’90’s, went to the Klondike, where 
he has made a moderate fortune in gold mining. 

The instances of success achieved by the native stu- 
dents after leaving school will be increased hundreds of 
times when the educational advantages and opportunities 
of the Alaska aboriging] races are similarly increaged. 


A SURVEY OF THE FIELD AND 
ANOTHER STEP FORWARD. 


CHARLES FRANCIS MESERVE, 
President of Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 

Within the last quarter of a century the United 
States has established industrial, boarding, and day 
schools, allotted land in severalty, extended civil ser- 
vice to school positions, broken up the autonomy of the 
five civilized tribes, stopped making apropriations to de- 
nominational schools, withdrawn or reduced rations, 
and has begun to put Indian agencies under the contro] 
of school superintendents. The annual appropriation 
for schools has grown from $20,000 to $3,522,950. 

Many Indians are working their own land, and all 
ought soon to be thrown upon their own resources. The 
civil service has improved the schools, and great pro- 
gress has been made in the Indian territory by the 
breaking up of the tribal relations. Congress with- 
drew the appropriation from denominational schools, 
but religious liberty is safer, and all denominations are 
free to give religious instruction in the government 
schools to the children of their faith. When rations 
were reduced or cut off, the government was considered 
cruel, but the Indians are beginning to work, and some 
say they like work and wages better than idleness and 
Uncle Sam’s free lunch counter. 

Agency affairs are being taken out of politics by put- 
ting agency business in the hands of school superinten- 
dents. In a decade or two the Indian agent, the reser- 
vation and the rations system are destined to be as ex- 
tinct as»the dodo. The placing of school positions in 
the classified service was a great advance upon the se- 
lection of employes by the spoils system. But there are 
so many restrictions and hindrances that the selection 
of a superintendent of an Indian school and all his em- 
ployes ought to be entirely independent of the United 
States civil service commission. 

When President Harrison by executive order placed 
in the classified list the positions of superintendent, 
physician, matron, and teacher, a great step in advance 
was taken, and he was forced to this action by the in- 
tolerable persistence of the spoilsmen. At that time 
the only road from the spoils system to better things 
led to the doors of the civil service commission, but a 
decade or more has wrought a great change, and the 
schools now have superintendents of high character and 
more trustworthiness, who have no political pull, and 
are not affected by political pressure, as was the case 
when President Harrison issued his executive order. 

A superintendent should nominate all of his employes, 
and be held responsible by the general superintendent 
of Indian schools and the commissioner of Indian affairs 
for a wise selection. The present Indian school super- 
intendent is not to be envied. He is in a position of 
great responsibility with his hands practically tied in 
the selection of his co-worker, and, although he has to 
give a heavy bond, he cannot even select his financial 
clerk. Self-respecting, broad-minded men of culture 
chafe under such restrictions and cannot render the best 
of service. Some of these schools like Haskell, Car- 
lisle, Chilocco, Phoenix, Harrison, Geona and others are 
as large or larger than some of the well-known colleges 
of national reputation, and require men of good educa- 
tion, wide experience and a high order of executive 
ability to preside over and manage them successfully. 


CHILD STUDY IN RELATION TO SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION. 


Tuomas M. 


Anyone who has tried to use school statistics either for 
purposes of comparison or as a basis for. general con- 
clusions knows how unreliable they are. This is due to 
their incompleteness on the one hand and to the widely 
varying methods employed in different states of collect- 
ing them. 

The fact that so few pupils remain to enter 
the fourth year of the high school is due to 
the fact that many high schools have three years’ courses 
which are taken by a large number of pupils. These 
graduate at the end of three years and naturally do not 
enter the fourth year. For the most part those who take 
a four years’ course constitute the limited number who 
fit for college. The paper seems to take no account of 
this fact. It states that only ten per cent. of the pupils 
who enter the Boston high schools remain to graduate. 
This means that ten per cent. graduate from the four 
years’ course. Now, the fact is that the regular courses 
in almost all the Roston high schools are three years’ 
courses, and most of the pupils graduate from 


these. Those who fit for college and technical schools 
remain for the fourth year. The paper states that in 
Texas only fifteen per cent. and in California only 
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twelve per cent. graduate. I imagine the same explana- 
tion applies to these facts. 

If all pupils admitted to high schools entered with the 
intention of remaining to graduate, the dropping out of 
go large @ Der cent. would be a very serious fact. It 
would mean disappointment or defeat for the majority. 
put many pupils enter simply to get one or two years 
more of school training. They know before they enter 
that in a year or two they, will have to drop out and go 
to work to assist in the support of the family. So far as 
this class of pupils is concerned, the dropping out is an 
encouraging fact; it shows that the high school has cap- 
tured for a time pupils who might have remained out en- 
tirely. It indicates also that the gulf between the gram- 
mar school and high school is being bridged. 

Again, some pupils are sent to high school for only a 
year or two mainlly for the sake of the social position it 
will give them to ibe able to say that they have “attended 
high school,” just as many boys are sent to college for 
the same reason. Caste feeling cannot safely be ignored 
to-day in interpreting school statistics. It accounts in 
large part for the enormous increase in the number tak- 
ing Jatin in classical high schools. It causes private 
schools to thrive regardless of the quality of their work. 

Making due allowance for all these facts, there re- 
mains a problem to be solved. No doubt a large num- 
per of pupils who leave “to go to work” would remain a 
year or two longer if they could receive training along 
the lines of their future vocation,,. The introduction. of 
commercial courses has stimulated high school attend- 
ance. The elective system has had the same effect. 
Many pupils tire of book study and can be held by lab- 
oratory work and by manual training. In short, the en- 
richment and broadening of high school courses is to be 


aimed at. 
THE CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 


W. K. Fow er, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebraska. 

To overcome the many disadvantages in the present 
rural school system and for the purpose of giving every 
farmer’s girl and boy opportunities equal to those of 
the girls and boys of the village and city, consolidate, or 
centralize, the weak districts into a common central 
school, conveying the pupils from every part of the 
greater district or the congressional township to and 
from the central schools by means of covered vans or 
wagons. The merits of the plan may be briefly stated 
as follows:— 

It permits a better grading of the schools and classi- 
fication of pupils. Pupils work in graded schools, and 
both teachers and pupils are under systematic and 
closer supervision. 

It affords an opportunity for thorough work in special 
branches, such as drawing, music, and nature study. 

It opens the doors to more weeks of schooling, and to 
schools of a higher grade. The people in villages almost 
invariably lengthen the school year, and support a high 
school for advanced pupils. ; 

It insures the employment and retention of better 
teachers. Fewer teachers are required, so better teach- 
ers may be secured and better wages paid. 

It makes the work of the specialist and supervisor far 
more effective. Their plans and efforts can all be con- 
centrated into something tangible. 

It quickens public interest in the schools. 

The health of the children is better, the children being 
less exposed to stormy weather and avoiding sitting in 
damp clothing. 

Finally, by transportation, the farm again, as of old, 
becomes the ideal place in which to bring up children, 
enabling them to secure the advantages of centres of 
population and spend their evenings and holiday time 
in contact with nature and plenty of work, instead of 
idly loafing about town. 

Joun T, PRINCE, 
Agent of the Massachusetts State Board of Educat'on. 

llowever meritorious the practice of rural school con- 
Solidation may be, it is a matter of grave doubt whether 
Some of its features which have been adopted in some 
States should be made subjects of legislation, The con- 
ditions of a single state are so varied that no general 
Policy of action can be defined by law without doing a 
Possible injury in special localities. 

Among the features of consolidation which it would 
not be well to incorporate into statute law are, the 
designation of the minimum distance at which pupils 
may be conveyed to school; the sum for the transporta- 
tion of each pupil; provision for the payment of a sum 
Of money for each pupil or family living at a distance 
from the school, with the understanding that the father 
may or may not perform the service of transportation, 
for which he ig paid, 


It is doubtful, also, whether any plan of consolidation 
should be made universal and obligatory. In this age 
of reform we must not insist upon making the number 
of schools fewer simply because such a course is more 
economical, or only because the schools to be consoli- 
dated are small. The only or chief determining factor 
in any plan of organization is efficiency. 

In any standard of comparison between graded and 
ungraded schools it must be understood that the teach- 
ers in both classes of schools are equally good. 

The most legislation needed is a general law permit- 
ting schools to be closed and the pupils 
conveyed at public expense whenever in the 
estimation of the township or county’ board 
it is desirable to do so, together with a few restrictions, 
such as the designation of precautions which will insure 
safety from harm of any kind, and the right of appeal 
in case of grievances. Whenever circumstances seem 
to make it desirable, the small high schools of two or 
more towns should be closed and a strong central school 
be established, to which the pupils should be carried. 

Alfred Bayliss, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Springfield, Ill., in discussing the subject, 
stated that in [Illinois they had 1,000 schools, in which 
there were but fifteen scholars, between 600 and 1700 
with less than ten, and 200 others less than five. The 
legislature of the state of Illinois has, however, refused 
to grant permission to consolidate. 

The plan means a fairer chance for millions of chil- 
dren in the country, and a better education for 430,000 
children in Illinois alone. 

L. D. Bonebrake, state school commissioner, Colum- 
bus, O., stated that his state had had thirteen years’ ex- 
perience in the work of consolidation; that 
it had extended largely, and that it has 
been found that consolidation has _ increased 
the efficiency of the schools greatly. The centraliza- 
tion of the schools develops the community of feeling 
so necessary to a democracy. The growth of one school 
in the centre of the town develops all the best and most 
desirable characteristics of boys and girls. 

In concluding, Mr. Bonebrake declared that the, peo- 
ple of Ohio generally are convinced that consolidation 
will work well in all rural districts. 


SHOULD THE SCOPE OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM BE BROADENED 
TO TAKE IN ALL CHILDREN 
CAPABLE OF EDUCATION, AND IF 
SO, HOW SHOULD THIS BE DONE ? 


Wa E. Fernatp, M. D., 
Superintendent of the Massachusetts School for the Feeble 
Minded, Waverley, Mass. 

Until within a comparatively few years, It was believed 
that feeble-minded children could be successfully edu- 
cated only in special boarding schools or institutions. 

Indeed; the methods of training found necessary with 
the feeble-minded were radically different from those 
used with normal children. Object teaching, nature 
study, gymnastics, special sense training, manual and 
industrial training, and so forth, were the sheet anchors 
of this work, years before the era of the kindergarten 
and the dawn of the new education. Outside of these 
special schools suitably equipped teachers were not to be 
found. 

Special school classes for the feeble-minded have been 
in operation in various continental countries for more 
than twenty years. Similar classes were established in 
London in 1891. These London classes now number 
fifty-six, with 123 teachers and a total of 2,019 pupils. 
In this country, similar public school classes are in suc- 
cessful operation in Boston, (six classes), Springfield, 
Mass., Providence, R. I, Philadelphia, and in other 
cities. 

There are many reasons why similar classes should be 
established as a part of the public school system in 
large centres of population. The institutional schools 
require a very large initial expense for buildings. The 
present institutional schools are nearly all overcrowded, 
with hundreds of applicants awaiting admission. Not 
less than one per cent. of the children enrolled in the 
public schools of this country are so deficient mentally 
as to be incapable of profiting by ordinary school in- 
struction in the regular classes. The presence of these 
defectives in the schools is a great detriment to the 
cther pupils. Every American ‘child has the right to be 
educated according to his need and capacity. It is a great 
hardship for the parents to send a child of tender years 
away from them to receive his education. Parents with 
a comfortable home would naturally prefer a public 
school class to an institute. Many defective children 
who now receive no training, would be placed in these 
special classes. The special training would be begun 


much earlier than is now possible, 


These special classes can be quickly and easily organ- 
ized and increased in number, making a very flexible sys- 
tem of providing and extending facilities for training de- 
fectives. They do not involve the expenditure of large 
sums of money for construction of large institution 
plants. The actual expense of such teaching is directly 
assessed upon the local community receiving the benefit. 
The child is educated in the home and the community, 
instead of the necessarily unnatural environment of a 
boarding school. The modern training schools for 
teachers provide teachers well equipped for this work 
after a little special preparation. ; 

The admirable special classes in London may well 
serve as models for classes in this country. The Lon- 
don school board has carefully formulated the methods 
of selecting the pupils for these classes of periodical 
medical examinations, the records to be kept, the con- 
struction and equipment of the schoolrooms, the quali- 
fications required of the teacher, and the exact vourse of 
study to be followed. 

The pupils should be selected under expert medical 
supervision and should be merely “backward” or slightly 
feeble-minded, and not imbecile or idiotic. 

During the past sixty years, thousands of feeble- 
minded children have been educated and trained in the 
institutional schools, the special private boarding 
schools, and under private tutors with every advantage 
which experience and money could provide. The study 
of the life history of these person’ has evolved some 
generalizations which must not be ignored. in consider- 
ing this subject. 

All degrees of congenital mental defect, from the 
merely feeble-minded child to the profound idiot, are the 
result of certain definite structural defects or inferiority 
of the brain, or the result of brain disease or injury. 
These brain abnormalities are permanent conditions. No 
really feeble-minded person ever was, or can be, entirely 
“cured.” It is a question of how much improvement is 
possible in each individual case. The hope of the pio- 
neer teachers in this work that many of the slightly 
feeble-minded could be educated and developed to the 
point of supporting themselves, has not been realized. 
A certain very small proportion do actually leave the 
schools and lead useful, harmless lives, supporting them- 
selves in a precarious way by their own efforts. Of the 
great majority of these trained pupils it has been well 
said that they may become “self supporting, but not self 
controlling.” The reports of the London classes so far 
show only a very small proportion of pupils prepared to 
earn their own living. Under the best conditions, feeble- 
minded persons do not become desirable members of a 
modern American community. 

A very large proportion of feeble-minded persons, even 
the well-trained higher grade cases, eventually become 
public charges in one way or another. No one familiar 
with the mental and physical limitations of this class 
believes that any plan of education can ever materially 
modify the fact. The brighter class of the feeble- 
minded, with their weak will power and defective judg- 
ment, are easily influenced for evil, and are very likely 
to become prostitutes, vagrants, or petty criminals. 
They are powerless to resist the physical temptations of 
adult life and should be protected from their own weak- 
ness and the cupidity of others. Especially, should they 
be prevented from marriage and the reproduction of their 
kind. 

Feeble-minded children may be tolerated in the com- 
munity, but it is a great responsibility to inaugurate any 
plan on a large scale which does not withdraw the de- 
fective adults-from the community. 


THE DISCIPLINARY VALUE OF BOOK- 
KEEPING AS A STUDY. 


‘ 


Enos SPENCER, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

This is a busy, hustling, energetic era. Commercial- 
ism is fastened upon us. That it is an evil, we will not 
admit. On the other hand, we know the world is grow- 
ing more liberal, better, broader, and humane. Super- 
stition and ignorance are being displaced by enlighten- 
ment and reason. What is responsible for the world’s 
advancement? Nothing more so than the application of 
the science of accounting, which alone makes possible 
commercial expansion and progress. 

Let the, public and parochial schools furnish us our 
disciplinary training. That was the idea, I am sure, of 
the originators of the public school system. Again I 
say, teach the fundamentals. I would divide the school 
day thus: One hour for penmanship, not cramped copy- 
book drawing, but free muscular action, bringing into 
play the large tireless muscles of the arm and produc- 
ing ovals, straight lines and curves, from which alone a 
free, clean, legible handwriting can be obtained. One 

(Continued on page 102-1 
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ance with the report on physical geography presented 
to the N. E. A. in 1899. 

The course in geology will be in some sense an am- 
plification of one part of the course in physical geog- 
raphy. While the subjects treated in physical geography 
and geology are in part identical, there is always a 
difference in the point of view. Geography has been 
said ta be the study of the earth’s present in the light 
‘ef its past; geology, the study of its past in the light 
of its present. The recognition of the earth’s history is 
incidental in geography, essential in geology. Dynamical 
and structural geology gives the key to the alphabet in 
which the earth’s monumental inscriptions are written. 
Historical geology reads those inscriptions themselves. 
Something of dynamical geology must of course be im- 
plied in any other than a purely phenomenal descrip- 
tion of geographical facts. But the dynamics of the 
globe, which can only be treated superficially in the 
first year, can be treated much more thoroughly in the 
last year, after the study of physics and chem'stry, and 
perhaps of other sciences. | 

The high school course in geology should be chiefly a 
course in dynamical and structural geology. No one 
course, indeed, is best for all schools. Something must 
depend upon local conditions, something upon the 
qualifications and idiosyncrasies of the teacher. The 
students will generally not have had enough of zoology 
and botany to do much with paleontology. Mineralogy 
and lithology cannot be thoroughly studied without 
crystallography, and without more of chemistry than 
can be assumed. In general, a non-technical descrip- 
tion of a mineral is an incorrect description. 

The characteristic educational value of a course in 
dynamical and structural geology is as a training in 
scientific reasoning. The question which should be em- 
phasized is, How do we know that the earth has had a 
history? What are the signs by which past changes are 
inferred, and what is the ground of validity of the in- 
ference? Dynamical geology is sometimes introduced 
before structural, sometimes after. The former arrange- 
ment seems better adapted to initiate the student into 
the thought of interpreting the phenomena of the 
earth’s crust as evidence of former changes. In my own 
lectures I have followed what seems to me a still better 
plan—that of mixing the dynamical and structural 
geology, so that each particular class of rocks, or of rock 
structures, is studied in immediate connection with the 
discussion of the agencies to which it is due. 

Most schools are supplied with at least small collec- 
tions of rocks and minerals. Even more important, 
though generally not provided, are specimens illustrative 
of processes in dynamical geology. And no museum, 
however complete, can take the place of excursions in 


the field. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND BRAIN 
BUILDING. 


Dr. W. O 
Chicago. 

At birth the brain is the most immature of all the 
great organs of the human body. It is the most imma- 
ture morpholog‘c2!ly, and it is the most immature func- 
tionally. From birth to seven or seven and one-half 
years of age it develops enormously in weight, in func- 
tion, and in cem»'exity of structure. The brain, as any 
other organ, in-rease and develops through use; it atro- 
phies and die~ through disuse. At seven and one-half 
years of age, when the child has been but little over a 
year in the schools, his brain has attained more than 
ninety per cent. of its maximum weight. After this, 
it increases slowly in weight until about the age of 
eighteen, when the maximum weight has been attained. 

There are two great forcs that make for the growth 
and development of the human brain. First, the brain 
grows and develops in structure through proper nutri- 
tion; and, second, the brain grows and develops func- 
tionally through proper methods of education. With 
reference to the necessity for proper nutrition of the 
brain, I need only to remind you of some of the nervous 
diseases that are caused by malnutrition. There are, as 
you know, distinct types of nervous diseases that are 
occasioned by partial starvation and partial starvation 
only. 

Of the three functions of the nerve cell, generation, 
discharge and inhibition of nervous energy, I think none 
is more significant for the teacher than inhibition. The 
child is at birth a mere bundle of impulses. His first 
activities are in no sense voluntary, they are simply the 
results of an overplus of nervous energy. Most of the 
impulsive movements, indeed, nearly all of them, dis- 
appear by the end of the child’s second year. Impulsive 
movements are given such free play in childhood because 
of the feeble powers of inhibition. that characterize the 
nervous system of the young being, Education seeks 


to develop these inhibitory centres in a measure; 
i. e., it seeks to cultivate self-control and self-direc- 
tion; in other words, education seeks to develop tue 
animal child into a personality. 

There is nothing so important, nothing so significant, 
nothing so vital in the whole scheme of education as the 
development of the proper self-control, self-direction 
and co-ordination of muscular activity. Our whole pur- 
pose in our work is to make the child’s organism intel- 
ligent in its very activity. It is not necessary to more 
than indicate that physical training accomplishes more 
than any other educational force the desired ends in this 
direction. Through physical training of the right sort, 
and physical training only, is it possible for the child 
in his education to gain absolute control of his muscular 
system. The result of this systematic training of the 
‘body is a well-ordered, well balanced brain for life. I 
have never seen in all my experience and observation a 
single case of brain disorderliness, or brain slovenliness, 
that was not benefited by physical training. 

The problem before us is to educate the entire brain 
of the child—it is given him for that purpose. We can 
give him this complete’education only when we approach 
him through every one of the avenues of sense and edu- 
cate him into a wide range of motor activity. A brain 
cell that does not grow is dead. A brain cell cannot 
grow save through exercise and use. All the brain cells 
can be made to grow only when the school and home 
environments of the child are such as to appeal in every 
possible way and with sufficient energy to arouse the 
child’s many-sided activity. 


AN ALASKA START TOWARD CITIZEN. 
SHIP. 


Dr. Jackson, 
General Agent of Education in Alaska. 

Alaska has five families of aboriginal peoples, the 
Eskimos, the Arthabaekans, the Thlingets, the Hydahs, and the 
Aleuts, and Creoles. 

They are industrious. The necessities of their hard 
life compel the Alaskan man, woman, and child to work 
from earliest childhcod to secure sufficient food to sup- 
port life. 

They are also of a mechanical turn of mind. With a 
few pieces of driftwood and a walrus hide they construct 
a canoe which will weather heavier seas than the ‘best 
boats of the same size created by our highest skill. A 
band of Eskimo boys with the same knowledge of the 
English language, placed in an industrial school with 
an equal number of American boys, will excel the latter. 

With healthy bodies and a mechanical turn of mind, 
they are good raw material from which to make good 
American citizens. 

The start toward citizenship was made August 10th, 
1877, when I located a Presbyterian mission and 
school at Fort Wrangell, in southeastern Alaska. 

On the second of March, 1884, the secretary of the 
interior assigned the work of making provision for 
the education of children in Alaska to the 
Bureau of Education, and I was appointed to establish 
and carry forward the public schools in Alaska. Since 
then, between forty and fifty public schools have been 
organized, and four to five thousand of the native chil- 
dren have been brought for a time under their influence. 

In Southern Alaska, many of the pupils have been 
taught industrial pursuits in connection with the schools. 

In at least one of the schools the pupils are requiréd to 
give at least three hours each school day to books, and 
at least three hours to manual labor. In Arctic and sub- 
Arctic Alaska, to the extent of the funds provided by 
the government for the purpose, Eskimo young men 
have been given a five years’ course of training in the 
care and management of domestic reindeer. These 
schools and their industrial training are also centres for 
the start toward citizenship. The larger number, after 
leaving school, take their places among their own people, 
and by an example of better living, help lift up the native 
community. 

Many of the recent pupils of the Sitka training school 
have engaged in commercial pursuits, and in most cases 
have been successful. Two brothers, for instance, formed 
a partrership and started a store. Making a few thou- 
sand dollars at store keeping, and encouraged by the 
success of their comrades at scaw-milling, they removed 
from the village and established a saw mill, which, 
when I visited there, was running night and day, unable 
to fill ali its orders. Another of the native pupils, who 
left the school in the '90's, went to the Klondike, where 
he has made a moderate fortune in gold mining. 

The instances of success achieved by the native siu- 
dents after leaving school will be increased hundreds of 
times when the educational advantages and opportunities 


of the Alagka aboriginal rages are similarly increaged. 


A SURVEY OF THE FIELD AND 
ANOTHER STEP FORWARD. 


CuaARtEs FrRaANcIs MESERVE, 
President of Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 

Within the last quarter of a century the United 
States has established industrial, boarding, and day 
schools, allotted land in severalty, extended civil ser- 
vice to school positions, broken up the autonomy of the 
five civilized tribes, stopped making apropriations to de- 
nominational schools, withdrawn or reduced rations, 
and has begun to put Indian agencies under the contro] 
of school superintendents. The annual appropriation 
for schools has grown from $20,000 to $3,522,950. 

Many Indians are working their own land, and al] 
ought soon to be thrown upon their own resources. The 
civil service has improved the schools, and great pro- 
gress has been made in the Indian territory by the 
breaking up of the tribal relations. Congress with- 
drew the appropriation from denominational schools, 
but religious liberty is safer, and all denominations are 
free to give religious instruction in the government 
schools to the children of their faith. When rations 
were reduced or cut off, the government was considered 
cruel, but the Indians are beginning to work, and some 
say they like work and wages better than idleness and 
Uncle Sam’s free lunch counter. 

Agency affairs are being taken out of politics by put- 
ting agency business in the hands of school superinten- 
dents. In a decade or two the Indian agent, the reser- 
vation and the rations system are destined to be as ex- 
tinct as»the dodo. The placing of school positions in 
the classified service was a great advance upon the se- 
lection of employes by the spoils system. But there are 
so many restrictions and hindrances that the selection 
of a superintendent of an Indian school and all his em- 
ployes ought to be entirely independent of the United 
States civil service commission. 

When President Harrison by executive order placed 
in the classified list the positions of superintendent, 
physician, matron, and teacher, a great step in advance 
was taken, and he was forced to this action by the in- 
tolerable persistence of the spoilsmen. At that time 
the only road from the spoils system to better things 
led to the doors of the civil service commission, but a 
decade or more has wrought a great change, and the 
schools now have superintendents of high character and 
more trustworthiness, who have no political pull, and 
are not affected by political pressure, as was the case 
when President Harrison issued his executive order. 

A superintendent should nominate all of his employes, 
and be held responsible by the general superintendent 
of Indian schools and the commissioner of Indian affairs 
for a wise selection. The present Indian school super- 
intendent is not to be envied. He is in a position of 
great responsibility with his hands practically tied in 
the selection of his co-worker, and, although he has to 
give a heavy bond, he cannot even select his financial 
clerk. Self-respecting, broad-minded men of culture 
chafe under such restrictions and cannot render the best 
of service. Some of these schools like Haskell, Car- 
lisle, Chilocco, Phoenix, Harrison, Geona and others are 
as large or larger than some of the well-known colleges 
of national reputation, and require men of good educa- 
tion, wide experience and a high order of executive 
ability to preside over and manage them successfully. 


CHILD STUDY IN RELATION TO SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION. 


Tuomas M. BALuiet. 


Anyone who has tried to use school statistics either for 
purposes of comparison or as a basis for. general con- 
clusions knows how unreliable they are. This is due to 
their incompleteness on the one hand and to the widely 
varying methods employed in different states of collect- 
ing them. 

The fact that so few pupils remain to enter 
the fourth year of the high school is due to 
the fact that many high schools have three years’ courses 
which are taken by a large number of pupils. These 
graduate at the end of three years and naturally do not 
enter the fourth year. For the most part those who take 
a four years’ course constitute the limited number who 
fit for college. The paper seems to take no account of 
this fact. It states that only ten per cent. of the pupils 
who enter the Boston high schools remain to graduate. 
This means that ten per cent. graduate from the four 
years’ course. Now, the fact is that the regular courses 
in almost all the Roston high schools are three years 
courses, and most of the pupils graduate from 
these. Those who fit for college and technical schools 
remain for the fourth year. The paper states that in 
Texas only fifteen per cent. and in California only 
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imelve per cet, graduate. I imagine the same explana- 
tion applies to these facts. 

If all pupils admitted to high schools entered with the 
intention of remaining to graduate, the dropping out of 
so large @ per cent. would be a very serious fact. It 
would mean disappointment or defeat for the majority. 
put many pupils enter simply to get one or two years 
more of school training. They know before they enter 
that in a year or two they, will have to drop out and go 
to work to assist in the support of the family. So far as 
this class of pupils is concerned, the dropping out is an 
encouraging fact; it shows that the high school has cap- 
tured for a time pupils who might have remained out en- 
tirely. It indicates also that the gulf between the gram- 
mar school and high school is being bridged. 

Again, some pupils are sent to high school for only a 
year or two mainlly for the sake of the social position it 
will give them to be able to say that they have ‘attended 
high school,” just as many boys are sent to college for 
the same reason. Caste feeling cannot safely be ignored 
to-day in interpreting school statistics. It accounts in 
large part for the enormous increase in the number tak- 
ing T.atin in classical high schools. It causes private 
schools to thrive regardless of the quality of their work. 

Making due allowance for all these facts, there re- 
mains 2 problem to be solved. No doubt a large num- 
per of pupils who leave “to go to work” would remain a 
year or two longer if they could receive training along 
the lines of their future vocation,,. The introduction of 
commercial courses has stimulated high school attend- 
ance. The elective system has had the same effect. 
Many pupils tire of book study and can be held by lab- 
oratory work and by manual training. In short, the en- 
richment and broadening of high school courses is to be 


aimed at. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
SCHOOLS. 


OF RURAL 


W. K. FowLer, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebraska. 

To overcome the many disadvantages in the present 
rural school system and for the purpose of giving every 
farmer’s girl and boy opportunities equal to those of 
the girls and boys of the village and city, consolidate, or 
centralize, the weak districts into a common central 
school, conveying the pupils from every part of the 
greater district or the congressional township to and 
from the central schools by means of covered vans or 
wagons. The merits of the plan may be briefly stated 
as follows:— 

It permits a better grading of the schools and classi- 
fication of pupils. Pupils work in graded schools, and 
both teachers and pupils are under systematic and 
closer supervision. 

It affords an opportunity for thorough work in special 
branches, such as drawing, music, and nature study. 

It opens the doors to more weeks of schooling, and to 
schools of a higher grade. The people in villages almost 
invariably lengthen the school year, and support a high 
school for advanced pupils. j 

It insures the employment and retention of better 
teachers. Fewer teachers are required, so better teach- 
ers may be secured and better wages paid. 

It makes the work of the specialist and supervisor far 
more effective. Their plans and efforts can all be con- 
centrated into something tangible. 

It quickens public interest in the schools. 

The health of the children is better, the children being 
less exposed to stormy weather and avoiding sitting in 
damp clothing. 

Finally, by transportation, the farm again, as of old, 
becomes the ideal place in which to bring up children, 
enabling them to secure the advantages of centres of 
population and spend their evenings and holiday time 
in contact with nature and plenty of work, instead of 
idly loafing about town. 

Joun T, PRINCE, 
Agent of the Massachusetts State Board of Educatton. 

However meritorious the practice of rural school con- 
Solidation may be, it is a matter of grave doubt whether 
Some of its features which have been adopted in some 
States should be made subjects of legislation, The con- 
ditions of a single state are so varied that no general 
Policy of action can be defined by law without doing a 
Possible injury in special localities. 

Among the features of consolidation which it would 
not Le well to incorporate into statute law are, the 
designation of the minimum distance at which pupils 
id be conveyed to school; the sum for the transporta- 
‘ion of each pupil; provision for the payment of a sum 
of money for each pupil or family living at a distance 
(rom the school, with the understanding that the father 
may or may not perform the service of transportation, 
for Which he is paid, 


It is doubtful, also, whether any plan of consolidation 
should be made universal and obligatory. In this age 
of reform we must not insist upon making the number 
of schools fewer simply because such a course is more 
economical, or only because the schools to be consoli- 
dated are small. The only or chief determining factor 
in any plan of organization is efficiency. 

In any standard of comparison between graded and 
ungraded schools it must be understood that the teach- 
ers in both classes of schools are equally good. 

The most legislation needed is a general law permit- 
ting schools to be closed and the pupils 
conveyed at public expense whenever in the 
estimation of the township or county’ board 
it is desirable to do so, together with a few restrictions, 
such as the designation of precautions which will insure 
safety from harm of any kind, and the right of appeal 
in case of grievances. Whenever circumstances seem 
to make it desirable, the small high. schools of two or 
more towns should be closed and a strong central school 
be established, to which the pupils should be carried. 

Alfred Bayliss, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Springfield, Ill., in discussing the subject, 
stated that in [linois,they had 1,000 schools, in which 
there were but fifteen scholars, between 600 and 1700 
with less than ten, and 200 others less than five. The 
legislature of the state of Illinois has, however, refused 
to grant permission to consolidate. 

The plan means a fairer chance for millions of chil- 
dren in the country, and a better education for 430,000 
children in Illinois alone. 

L. D. Bonebrake, state school commissioner, Colum- 
bus, O., stated that his state had had thirteen years’ ex- 
perience in the work of consolidation; that 
it had extended largely, and that it has 
been found that consolidation has increased 
the efficiency of the schools greatly. The centraliza- 
tion of the schools develops the community of feeling 
so necessary to a democracy. The growth of one school 
in the centre of the town develops all the best and most 
desirable characteristics of boys and girls. 

In concluding, Mr. Bonebrake declared that the. peo- 
ple of Ohio generally are convinced that consolidation 
will work well in all rural districts. 


SHOULD THE SCOPE OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM BE BROADENED 
TO TAKE IN ALL CHILDREN 
CAPABLE OF EDUCATION, AND IF 
SO, HOW SHOULD THIS BE DONE ? 


Wa trter E. Fernatp, M. D., 
Superintendent of the Massachusetts School for the Feeble 
Minded, Waverley, Mass. 


Until within a comparatively few years, It was believed 
that feeble-minded children could be successfully edu- 
cated only in special boarding schools or institutions. 

Indeed; the methods of training found necessary with 
the feeble-minded were radically different from those 
used with normal children. Object teaching, nature 
study, gymnastics, special sense training, manual and 
industrial training, and so forth, were the sheet anchors 
of this work, years before the era of the kindergarten 
and the dawn of the new education. Outside of these 
special schools suitably equipped teachers were not to be 
found. 

Special school classes for the feeble-minded have been 
in operation in various continental countries for more 
than twenty years. Similar classes were established in 
London in 1891. These London classes now number 
fifty-six, with 123 teachers and a total of 2,019 pupils. 
In this country, similar public school classes are in suc- 
cessful operation in Boston, (six classes), Springfield, 
Mass., Providence, R. I, Philadelphia, and in other 
cities. 

There are many reasons why similar classes should be 
established as a part of the public school system in 
large centres of population. The institutional schools 
require a very large initial expense for buildings. The 
present institutional schools are nearly all overcrowded, 
with hundreds of applicants awaiting admission. Not 
less than one per vent. of the children enrolled in the 
public schools of this country are so deficient mentally 
as to be incapable of profiting by ordinary school in- 
struction in the regular classes. The presence of these 
defectives in the schools is a great detriment to the 
cther pupils. Every American ‘child has the right to be 
educated according to his need and capacity. It is a great 
hardship for the parents to send a child of tender years 
away from them to receive his education. Parents with 
a comfortable home would naturally prefer a public 
school class to an institute. Many defective children 
who now receive no training, would be placed in these 
special classes. The special training would be begun 
much earlier than is now possible, 


These special classes can be quickly and easily organ- 
ized and increased in number, making a very flexible sys- 
tem of providing and extending facilities for training de- 
fectives. They do not involve the expenditure of large 
sums of money for construction of large institution 
plants. The actual expense of such teaching is directly 
assessed upon the local community receiving the benefit. 
The child is educated in the home and the community, 
instead of the necessarily unnatural environment of a 
boarding school. The modern training schools for 
teachers provide teachers well equipped for this work 
after a little special preparation. 

The admirable special classes in London may well 
serve as models for classes in this country. The Lon- 
don school board has carefully formulated the methods 
of selecting the pupils for these classes of periodical 
medical examinations, the records to be kept, the con- 
struction and equipment of the schoolrooms, the quali- 
fications required of the teacher, and the exact vourse of 
study to be followed. 

The pupils should be selected under expert medical 
supervision and should be merely “backward” or slightly 
feeble-minded, and not imbecile or idiotic. 

During the past sixty years, thousands of feeble- 
minded children have been educated and trained in the 
institutional schools, the special private boarding 
schools, and under private tutors with every advantage 
which experience and money could provide. The study 
of the life history of these person’ has evolved some 
seneralizations which must not be ignored. in consider- 
ing this subject. rt . 

All degrees of congenital mental defect, from the 
merely feeble-minded child to the profound idiot, are the 
result of certain definite structural defects or inferiority 
of the brain, or the result of brain disease or injury. 
These brain abnormalities are permanent conditions. No 
really feeble-minded person ever was, or can be, entirely 
“cured.” It is a question of how much improvement is 
possible in each individual case. The hope of the pio- 
neer teachers in this work that many of the slightly 
feeble-minded could be educated and developed to the 
point of supporting themselves, has not been realized. 
A certain very small proportion do actually leave the 
schools and lead useful, harmless lives, supporting them- 
selves in a precarious way by their own efforts. Of the 
great majority of these trained pupils it has been well 
said that they may become “self supporting, but not self 
controlling.” The reports of the London classes so far 
sbow only a very small proportion of pupils prepared to 
earn their own living. Under the best conditions, feeble- 
minded persons do not become desirable members of a 
modern American community. 

A very large proportion of feeble-minded persons, even 
the well-trained higher grade cases, eventually become 
public charges in one way or another. No one familiar 
with the mental and physical limitations of this class 
believes that any plan of education can ever materially 
modify the fact. The brighter class of the feeble- 
minded, with their weak will power and defective judg- 
ment, are easily influenced for evil, and are very likely 
to become prostitutes, vagrants, or petty criminals. 
They are powerless to resist the physical temptations of 
adult life and should be protected from their own weak- 
ness and the cupidity of others. Especially, should they 
be prevented from marriage and the reproduction of their 
kind. 

Feeble-minded children may be tolerated in the com- 
munity, but it is a great responsibility to inaugurate any 
plan on a large scale which does not withdraw the de- 
fective adults from the community. 


THE DISCIPLINARY VALUE OF BOOK- 
KEEPING AS A STUDY. 


Enos 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

This is a busy, hustling, energetic era. Commercial- 
ism is fastened upon us. That it is an evil, we will not 
admit. On the other hand, we know the world is grow- 
ing more liberal, better, broader, and humane. Super- 
stition and ignorance are being displaced by enlighten- 
ment and reason. What is responsible for the world’s 
advancement? Nothing more so than the application of 
the science of accounting, which alone makes possible 
commercial expansion and progress. 

Let the. public and parochial schools furnish us our 
disciplinary training. That was the idea, I am sure, of 
the originators of the public school system. Again I 
say, teach the fundamentals. I would divide the school 
day thus: One hour for penmanship, not cramped copy- 
book drawing, but free muscular action, bringing into 
play the large tireless muscles of the arm and produc- 
ing ovals, straight lines and curves, from which alone a 
free, clean, legible handwriting can be obtained. One 


(Continued on page 103.) 
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The cost of education was ten cents more for each 
man, woman, and child for the year ending June 30, 
1902, than it was the previous year. 


Massachusetts gives $122,599 a year to the small 
Of this, $57,750 is for superintendents and 

for increasing — teachers’ and 
for high school privileges of pupils. 


towns. 
$49,883 
$14,766 


salaries, 


Child labor wrongs grown-ups as much as it does 
the children. A child for fifty cents virtually robs 
an adult of three or four times that amount daily. 
Keep the children out of the shops and keep them in 


school. 


Candidates for teachers’ training classes and nor- 
mal schools should pass a rigid physical examination. 
No one should be trained at public expense for 
teaching school who is not physically qualified for 
first-class work. 


The most specious argument for child labor is 
the plea that a widowed mother, or one worse than 
widowed, must have the slight earnings. Never. It 
it less humiliating to take money from the city or 
town than to take a child’s whole future out of his 
childish life. 


$30,000 LUCK. 


Not often does a schoolmaster have $30,000 worth 
of luck in one batch, but George Steinson has. Te 
has had a legal battle with the New York City board 
of education for some years, and they have paid him 
$30,000 in back salary, expenses, etc. He tried -to 
dodge the payment of $424.53 in final lawyers’ fees, 
but he could not do it. He had to give as well as to 
receive, and he did not think it even a little bit 


blessed. 


THE CHINESE WAY. 


A man who killed his father in China not long ago 
was executed; and along with him they executed his 
school teacher, for not having taught him better 
morals. But this is not a whit more ridiculous than 
some of the criticisms of the schools to-day. 


ANTI-CIGARETTE. 


This is an anti-cigarette year. All along the line 
legislatures and governors are passing and signing 
heroic anti-cigarette bills. Missouri led off with a 
bill, which goes into effect on June 19, prohibiting 
the selling, or giving to minors under eighteen years 
of age any cigarettes, cigarette wrappers, or cigarette 
paper, under a penalty of a fine of $100 for each 
offence. Wisconsin is likely to pass a law reported 
by the committee on health and sanitation making 
the invariable penalty for violation imprisonment for 
not Jess than thirty, nor more than ninety days. 


A RACINE IVEA. 


Racine, Wis., has a plan which I have not known 
elsewhere, each class in the high school seleets a class 
room and adopts it as its own. The room is exquisite- 
ly freseoed, the class pin design is beautifully painted 
upon the wall, statuary rests upon pedestals, pictures 
hang from the molding, and in every way the room 
becomes a thing of beauty and a joy for all time. 
Already three rooms, 1900, 1901, 1902, are the most 
beautiful L have ever seen in any public school build- 
ing. Each class raises nearly $200 for the equipment 
of its room. 


STATE TEXT- BOOKS. 


There is not a state that provides special text- 
books that 

1. IJlas as good books as it had before. 

2. That has as good books as other states. 
3. That does not pay more for the poor books 
than it needs to pay for good books. 

4. That has as good variety of books. 

5. That has a single book that would be any- 
where adopted in open competition. 

6. That has not subordinated education to poli- 
tics. 

7. That has not handicapped its teachers and 
pupils. 


FITCHBURG JOINS THE RANKS. 


Fitchburg, Mass., has raised the maximum salary 
of the primary teachers from $560 to $650. This is 
justice at the right end of the line. Most of the 
business and professional men of the city signed a 
petition to the school board asking for it. It was a 
document such as rarely reaches a board of educa- 
tion, and the response was prompt and hearty. This 
puts Fitchburg at the head of the cities of New Eng- 
land in the salaries of primary teachers, except in a 
few specially wealthy cities in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict. Let the good work go forward. 


“HONEYCOMBED WITH WKAK TEACHERS’ 


A Massachusetts superintendent has this to say in 
his report :— 

“If there is no other way to get rid of weak, in- 
competent teachers ‘but by a pension system, then, 
for the sake of the helpless children, let us have it. 
I do not believe that there is a city in Massachusetts 
whose schools are not honeycombed with weak 
teachers, many of whom are kept in position on ac- 
count of long service, or for some other reason not 
so good as that, even. Until a change can be 
wrought in this matter, there will be many children 
robbed of their rights, and their futures marred be- 
yond reclaim.” 

Why not add that Massachusetts is honeycombed 
with weak physicians, weak lawyers, weak clergymen, 
weak statesmen, weak authors, weak merchants, et al. 
There is no larger proportion of weak teachers than 
of any other class in the community, and it is un- 
fortunate to have them singled out from all the 
others as weaklings. The principal of pensioning 


has infinitely more to do with getting strong men ani 
women into the profession than in getting weak ones 
out. 


LEGISLATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Suprosep SoiuTion oF A Curonic AND DIFFICULT Prop- 

LEM—PROVISION FOR THE SMALL ‘TowNns-—Appropria- 

rions Mave Grenerousty FoR State Scuoois. 


Boston, June 30.—Most important of all the act. 
which were passed at the recent session of the legis 


© 


lature relating to educational matters was tha‘ 
which attempted to solve the chronic and difficul; 
problem relating to the support of the schools i), 
the small towns, in a way at all adequate to thi 
needs of the towns, in accord with the tradition! 
educational standardef Massachusettsand yet not 
pose a heavy burden upen people who have only slen- 
der means. For years the solution of the problem 
was sought in the famed “mill tax bill” to levy 
level tax upon all property of one dollar in $1,000 of 
taxable property, and to distribute the money ac- 
cording to school population. This once. reached 
the executive chamber, but Governor Wolcoti 
vetoed it. Yet it came again and was presente: 
again this year. But the large dissatisfaction it 
causes in Boston and other places which would lose 
money by it, led to the selection of a special com- 
mission to consider the subject and to report to this 
legislature. Upon the report of that commission 
was based the bill which the education committee 
presented and which is now a part of the law of the 
state. The idea of the mill tax has been aban- 
doned and the desired aid is taken out of the income 
of the school fund. Section 1 of the act gives thie 
the scheme of aid in detail, as follows:— 

“The annual income of the Massachusetts schoo! 
fund shall, without specific appropriation, be appor- 
tioned and distributed for the support of the public 
schools in the following manner: Every town 
which complies with all laws relative to the distri- 
bution of said income and whose valuation of real 
and personal property, as shown by the last pre- 
ceding assessors’ valuation thereof, does not exccci| 
$500,000 shall annually receive $500; but if its rate 
of taxation for any year shall be $18 or more on 
$1,000, it shall receive $75 additional; every such 
town whose valuation is more than $500,000 and 
does not exceed $1,000,000 shall receive $300; and 
every such town whose valuation is more than 
$1,000,000 and does not execed $2,000,000 shall re- 
ceive $150; and every town whose valuation is more 
than $2,000,000 and does exceed $2,500,000 
shall receive $75. The remainder of gaid income 
shall be distributed to towns whose valuation does 
not exceed $2,500,000, and whose annual tax for thie 
support of public schools is not less than one- 
sixth of their whole tax for the year, as follows: 
Every town whose school tax is not less than one- 
third of its whole tax shall receive a proportion o! 
said remainder expressed by one-third; every town 
whose school tax is not less than one-fourth of its 
whole tax shall receive a proportion expressed by 
one-fourth; every town whose school tax is not less 
than one-fifth of its whole tax shall receive a pro- 
portion expressed by one-fifth; and every town whose 
school tax is not less than one-sixth of its whole 
tax shall receive a proportion expressed by one-sixt!. 
All money appropriated for other educational pur- 
poses, unless otherwise provided for, shall be pat 
from the treasury of the Commonwealth.” 

The act further provides that the income of tlic 
school fund shall be apportioned by the commissiv!i- 
ersof the fund on every December 31,and shall be pa\- 
ableto the several townson thefollowing January ~». 
But. the towns are put under restrictions in spendiny 
the money.- It must be held by the town treasurer 
and be paid only for such ‘school expenses as are il 
thorized by the school committee according to law. 
Separate accounts must be kept ef this money an 
a separate report upon its use be made to the state 
board of education, according to a prescribed form. 
Failure to comply with the conditions of the gift | 
sufficient to warrant the commissioners in withhol:'- 
ing the whole or any part of the sum. ‘This act |- 
free from the objection against the mill tax bill tl! 
it gave aid to large cities, such as Worcester, whit! 
did not need it, while it took money from some V°") 
small and needy towns, Liberal financial aid by 


‘more than two years. 
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‘ic state to educational institutions has been con- 
+ ued, and privileges have been allowed to munici- 
palities to go outside of the debt limit for school 
purposes. The town of Charlemont is given a lati- 
1 le of $7,500 in this respeet, and the bill, giving 
i}. permission was one of the three which Governor 
Iiates permitted to become a law after five days 
without his signature. He did not fully approve 
ihe bill, nor did he wish to cripple the educational 
vrowth of the town. So he put the entire responsi- 
jilitv upon the legislature and the people of the 
town, as he is allowed by the constitution to do, and 
ys other governors cccasionally do in cases where 
they are not in accord with the legislature. Gov- 
ernor Russell resorted to this practice more than 
any recent governor, as was not strange, considering 
that he was a Democratic governor passing upon 
the acts of a Republican legislature. 

Letting the eye run down the list of appropria- 
‘ions for the school system of the state, the reader 
will note $35,000 for a new dormitory at the North 
Adams normal school in addition to the appropria- 
tion made last year; $20,000 for a new dormitory at 
the Fitchburg normal school-in addition to the ap- 
propriation of last year; $20,000 for the New Bed- 
ford textile school; $18,000 for the Bradford Dur- 
fee textile school of Fall River; $20,000 for the 
Lowell textile school; $2,500 for the New England 
industrial school for deaf mutes; an item of $17,000 
‘or a new dormitory at the Westfield normal school, 
and another entry of $25,000 for the normal school 
vt Fitchburg. For carrying on the system of exam- 
inations of applicants for positions of teachers in 
ihe public schocls an. appropriation of $500 was 
nude. The state has given $1,000 for the enter- 
tuinment of the National Educational Association 
in Boston at its immense annual meeting. The 
city of Fall River has been permitted to go outside 
of its debt Jimit to the extent of $150,000 for school 
purposes. More liberal provision has beep per- 
iritted for the nautical training, for the law has 
iven changed so that instead of an annual appropri- 
ation of $50,000 the school is to receive such a sum 
ts the legislature may appropriate from year to year. 

In way of development or change in the educa- 
tional system of the state, no change worthy of men- 
tion has been made. The educational authorities 
seem to be fully persuaded that they are now upon 
the right track and that the polishing of the present 
system is all that is needed just now. The state 
board has been authorized to readjust any of the 
unions of towns for the employment of superin- 
tendents when such change is necessary for better 
service to some third town which is not adjusted in 
asysiem. An effort in philanthropic circles in the 
interest of truant girls has resulted in a law whereby 
such girls may be put under the care of the state 
board of charity under certain conditions, for not 
Better provision has ‘beeu 
mace for the care of neglected children. A new 
method has been put in practice for paying for the 
transportation of the children in small towns who 
attend high schools in towns other than their own— 
the latter towns not having any high schools. Pro- 
Vision at state expense thas also been made for the 
transportation of certain children on islands which 
ire included in no towns whatever. Doubtless it 
will be news that there are atiy such islands, but 
there are several in the state, one off Cape Ann and 
others off the south shore of Cape Cod. The land 
is within the territory of the state, but is not in- 
cluded in any town. It was said in the debate that 
some of the islands in Boston harbor are in the same 
condition, but the city authorities of Boston have 
siven them schooling upon their own responsibility, 
issuming that the burden rested upon them. 

A relic of former days is seen in the passage of 
the act to extend the privileges of Admiral Sir Isaac 
Vollin’s Laneasterian school on Nantucket. The 
original aet of 1827 has been changed so that a clas- 
‘ical or commercial education may be given, as well 
‘san English, so that other persons than the descen- 
(ants of the labe Tristram Coffin may be educated at 
the school, so that manual training may be given, and 
rb that the annual income may be as large as 
4 9,000, instead of $3,000. So fossils are not per- 
initted to remain fossilized by the terms of a giver 
who did not see how big the future was to be. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The end of Pope Leo’s long struggle with death came 
at four o’clock on Monday afternoon, when, after a 
period of unconsciousness, the fluttering of the heart 
grew feebler and finally ceased altogether. On the very 
morning of the day of his death, there were intervals 
during which he was entirely conscious, and spoke to 
his attendants in a manner which showed that he re- 
tained his intellectual. powers, and knew that the end 
was at hand. In one of these brief intervals,, having 
aroused suddenly from a condition of absolute quiet, 
during which it seemed almost as if he were dead, he 
fixed his eyes upon Cardinal Oreglia, who was at his 
side, and said: “To your eminence, who will so soon 
seize the reins of supreme power, I confide the Church 
in these difficult times.” It is not surprising that thes2 
words are regarded by some as almost constituting a 
nomination of his successor. Cardinal Oreglia seems. 
likely to favor that interpretation, for he has been ex- 
tremely forward in asserting the functions which de- 
volve upon him as administrator of the affairs of the 


Papacy during the interregnum. 
* * * 


When Cardinal Gibbons was on the point of embark- 
ing at New York for his journey to Rome to attend the 
conclave which is to elect a successor to Pope Leo, an 
ingenuous New York reporter inquired of him what he 
thought of the chances of the election of “any American 
cardinal” to fill the sacred office. As Cardinal Gibbons 
is the only American cardinal, it must have cost him 
some effort to preserve his gravity; but few men are 
more invulnerable than he to the arts of the interviewer. 
The talk of Cardinal Gibbons in this connection is ab- 
surd. As was remarked in this column last week, the 
overwhelming preponderance of Italians in the college 
makes the choice of an Italian practically certain; and 
even if this were not so, nothing could be less likely 
than that the choice of the conclave should turn toward 


an American. 
+ * 


The Kishineff incident, so far as our government is 
concerned, is cloged. In accordance with its promise, 
the state department transmitted to St. Petersburg the 
substance of the Jewish petition regarding the massacre, 
and instructed Mr. Riddle, the American charge 
d’ affaires, to inquire of the hussian government as to 
its attitude toward the presentation of the petition. 
Mr. Riddle was informed, as was anticipated, that the 
Russian government regarded the matter as one wholly 
of internal concern, and must decline to receive or con- 
sider any representations from other governments re- 
garding it. This is precisely tne sort of answer our own 
government might return if some other government were 
to inquire regarding the Evansville race riot. Mean- 
while, the Russian government, whether of its own 
motion or stimulated by outside opinion, has undertaken 
a vigorous prosecution of the leaders in the Kishineff 
riots. Incidentally, it has been ascertained that the boy 
whose murder was ascribed to the Jews, and was repre- 
sented as of a sacrificial nature, was not killed by any 
Jew, but by a relative, who has confessed the crime. It 


was this false accusation which started the massacre. 
ok 


If the United States has experienced something of the 
nature of a rebuff from Russia in this matter, in an- 
other matter of great importance it has won a great 
diplomatic victory. This_is the question of the “open 
door” for trade in Manchuria. For weeks, Russia has 
held up the pending trade treaty between the United 
States and China, which provided for the opening of 
Moukden and two or three other Manchurian ports to 
commerce. Now assurances have been received simul- 
taneously from China and from Russia that the desired 
concessions will be made. This result is the more grati- 
fying because the United States could have secured ex- 
clusive privileges at any time,-if it had been so disposed, 
but the state department has stood consistently for the 
principle of an open door for all; and consequently Eng- 
land and Japan, with other nations, will share in the 
new privileges. 


It was shrewdly suspected, when the gifted and pro- 
gressive Minister Wu was recalled from Washington for 
the ostensible purpose of serving the Chinese govern- 
ment in some high capacity at home that the real mean- 
ing of the change was that he had fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of the reactionary authorities at Pekin by rea- 
son of his liberal ideas, and that his recall was the pre- 
lude to his degradation. This suspicion is now confirmed 
by the official announcement that he has been appointed 
second assistant in the corps of under secretaries. This 
position is so far beneath his dignity and capacity that 
there can be no mistaking the meaning of the appoint- 


ment. 
* * 


There has been fighting on the Bulgarian frontier be- 
tween Turkish and Bulgarian troops, and as usual, each 


party accuses the other of being the aggressor. The en- 
counter was not a serious one, but it is significant as an 
indication of what may be expected on a larger scale, 
almost any day, at the rate that events are progressing. 
The admonitions of the great Powers addressed to Sofia 
and Constantinople, insisting on abstinence from all 
provocations, have had little effect except to call out ac- 
cusations and counter-accusations from the Bulgarian 
and Turkish governments. As for the reform program 
of Austria and Russia, of which so much was made sev- 


eral months ago, it is not even mentioned now-a-days. 


The pleasure which King Edward may take in the 
visit which he and the queen are making to Ireland must 
be a good deal diminished by the obstinacy of the 
municipal corporation of Dublin in refusing to present 
an address of welcome to his Majesty. This action was 
taken after two debates which were marked by excite- 
ment, and almost by violence. The official attitude of 
the Irish capital toward its sovereign, on the unusual 
occasion of a visit from him, is one of sullen silence and 


discontent. The incident shows how little has been done, 
even by the generous proposals of the new land bill, to 
conciliate Irish sentiment. It will be remembered that 
the very convention of Irish leagues which approved the 
land bill also voted that nothing short of home rule 
would satisfy Ireland. 

* 

Reference was made in this column two weeks ago to 
the prospect that consumers of anthracite coal would be 
subjected to another squeeze this fall, similar to that ex- 
perienced a year ago, although not so severe, because 
probably not aggravated by a strike. The symptom of 
trouble is found in the course of the coal operators in 
withholding supplies, and delaying the filling of orders, 
and this despite the heavy product and large accumula- 
tions. Another movement in the same direction is the 
issue of new schedules increasing the price of coal trans- 
portation by rail to New England points. This advance, 
of course, will come out of the consumer, as well as the 
arbitrary advance of the wholesale price which the 
operators are making monthly. Lucky will ve those 
consumers, large or small, who get their supplies in early. 

* 


At last accounts, the Colombian congress was discus- 
sing the canal treaty, but was giving its attention to 
such minor points as whether the president should affix 
his signature before or after action by congress rather 
than to the main issue. It is reported that a canvass cf 
the senate shows only one-fourth of the members in 
favor of ratification. If this is true, the treaty is, of 
course, doomed, for it must receive the votes of a major- 
ity of both houses of congress. One of the principal ob- 
jections raised to the treaty is the question of sover- 
eignty; but this is only a cover to the real motive of the 
opposition, which is to secure better terms. To judge 
from a published interview with a member of the con- 
gress, the Colombians seem to think that the United 
States, besides paying the French company for the un- 
completed canal, can be induced to pay the Colombian 
government also for its reversionary rights to the canal 
in case the French company does not keep its contract. 


NEW-FANGLED SCHOOLS. 
The following is from the Newark, (N. J.) News:— 
They taught him to hemstitch and they taught him 
how to sing, 
And how to make a basket out of variegated string, 
And how to fold a paper so he wouldn’t hurt his 
thumb, 
They taught Bertie a lot of things, but he 
couldn’t 
do a 
sum. 


They taught him how to mend the head of Hercules in 


clay, 
And how to tell the diff’rence ’twixt the bluebird and 


the jay, 
And how to sketch a horsie in a little picture frame, 
But, strangely, they forgot to teach him 
how to 
spell his 
name. 


Now, Bertie’s pa was cranky, and he went one day to 
find 

What ’twas they did that made his son so backward in 
the mind. 

“T don’t want Bertie wrecked,” he cried, his temper 
far from cool; 

“IT want him educated!” so he took him 

out of 


school. 

This may be funny and may please some fossilized 
and fossilizing persons, but there is not the sugges- 
tion of truth in it. The fact is, there was never a 
time when so large a percentage of the children of 
the United States, or of any state in the United 
States, knew so much about number, or spelled so 
well, or did anything else in the fundamentals as 
well as to-day. It is improbable that the time will 
ever come that men who live beyond their appropri- 
ate time in the world’s activities will cease to take 
pride in their antiquity. There was never a man 
over ninety who was not proud of it, and there was 
never an old fogy who was not like any other man 
of four seore and ten, 
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hour for reading and elocution, the reading not to be 
dry articles for elocutionary gymnastics, but free, fluent, 
natural reading of matter containing valuable informa- 
tion in history, science, and government, especially 
along the line of hygiene, correct living, and acting. One 
hour for spelling and language; one hour for arithmetic 
and mental drill, not complicated calculations, espec- 
ially thorough drill in that greatest of mind trainers, 
mental arithmetic; another hour for geography, history, 
plgsiology, hygiene, and the principles of correct living. 
Between these hours intersperse recreation periods for 
physical culture. Let this program be followed six 
days in the week. Children will not tire of a school 
properly conducted with mental and physical culture 
blended in such proportion that the one relieves the 
monotony of the other. Let the teachers teach more 
and examine examinations papers less. Cut out the 
machinery and reduce the number of pupils to a teacher. 
See that every child is given thorough training in the 
fundamental branches before a dollar is spent on high 
schools or technical training of any kind. 

Book-keeping is not, however, disciplinary study. 
All young men and young women should study it, but 
they should do so for its practicability. It is an essen- 
tial in every-day life, no matter what our vocation. It 
is the province of the public school to furnish the child's 
disciplinary training by teaching the fundamentals. The 
rudiments should be mastered before the pupil is quali- 
fied to take up a technical subject like book-keeping. 
Pennmanship, English, and arithmetic are the necessa- 
ries. and they must first be acquired. Furthermore, the 
pupil should have all the genera] educational training 
his circumstances will permit, but the last year of his 
school life should by all means be devoted to business 
training, and that, no matter what life work the student 
may have mapped out for himself. 


THE TEACHER'S PRACTICAL APPLICA- 
TION OF THE RESULTS OF CHILD 
STUDY. 


F. E. 
Superintendent of Schools, Passaic, N. J. 

The very name “Child Study” has become almost a 
reproach owing to the results of unwise leadership, and 
the consequent reaction which followed the first gush- 
ing enthusiasm of casy converts. But, in reality, only 
the bubbling foam has burst and subsided; the under- 
lying currents of the movement are stronger now than 
ever. 

We are only just beginning to take our bearings, to 
determine whither we have been borne by this mighty 
movement, and to readjust our conceptions and our ac- 
tivities in accordance with the new conditions in which 
we find ourselves. We are becoming convinced that our 
problem is not primarily the teaching of so much arith- 
metic, reading, and spelling; much less is it the record- 
ing of endless measurements, the tabulation and com- 
parison of extensive observations and experiments, with 
the purpose of making some scientific generalization. 

Our problems are living problems, demanding living 
solutions. Each one is presented in the shape of a liv- 
ing child, who, we quickly find, is the focus of endless 
subordinate problems, whose conditions are changing 
from day to day. Our primary duty as teachers is to 
solve each of these child-problems, not with paper of 
text-books, not on paper of a thesis, but in the broader, 
richer, nobler, healthier lives which we can enable and 
inspire these children to live. In the performance of 
this duty we need text-books, the very best procurable; 
we need theses, every one that has a fruitful fact, princi- 
ple, generalization, or suggestion, in any way related to 
child life. 

What does this child need right now? What must we 
do to supply his need? These are the questions that 
we are called upon to answer over and over again each 
day. On our answers we must immediately act. All 
valid results of child study are of invaluable assistance 
to us. They are not to be applied directly and mechani- 
cally. They can simply serve to stimulate, guide, and 
check our observations, and to suggest suitable action 
when the conditions before us are determined. 


SCHOOL MUSIC: HAS IT MADE MUSIC 
READERS ? 
L. Batpwin, 
Supervisor Music, Northampton, Mass. 
In its educational aspects music is to be considered as 
a language, an art, and a science. Being elementary in- 
struction, public school teaching is engaged chiefly with 
music as a language and as an art. In our treatment of 
the subject of music instruction in public schools we 


must remember the truth, that from language is born 
art, which could not exist without it; which may 
be amplified to mean that there can be no art without 
language, and that a true appreciation of art is depen- 
dent in large measure upon the knowledge of the lan- 
guage. Rubinstein wisely said, “The study of the 
musical language is like that of all other languages. 
He who learns it in his infancy can become master of it, 
but at an advanced age it is almost impossible to ac- 
quire it.” 

One would be led to suppose, then, that the first step 
in musical instruction should be the teaching of the lan- 
guage, its sounds and signs, thoroughly. But this is 
not always the case in public school work. The great 
stress, in many places, in laid on the attempt to teach 
music as an art to the exclusion of language teaching. 

I reason that the language must precede the art as 
learning to read English, precedes the true appreciation 


‘of literature. The spire of the cathedral is not a part 


of the initial construction, but the foundation is first 
laid deep and strong. A true appreciation of the artis- 
tic and aesthetic side of music is largely dependent 
upon a knowledge of the mechanical. 

Has school music made music readers—that is, has it 
taught the language? Now, what shall be our standard 
of measure? I maintain that it should be the ability of 
the individual to sing and to read and write the lan- 
guage with facility equal to that which he possesses in 
reading and writing English or any other language. 
The success of any system of public instruction must be 
measured by its ability to develop the individual. As to 
the standard, I believe nine grades of public school 
music should produce eighty or ninety per cent. of the 
pupils able to read and sing music at sight and alone. 
If this were the case, those pupils in concert would be 
able to read at sight many of the oratoric choruses, 
Other results, such as knowledge of harmony and 
musical history, I shall not discuss, as it is not within 
the scope of this subject. 

Are we producing any such results in the mastery of 
the language? I think our work of to-day in schools 
generally is open to a scathing arraignment on this 
ground. There are few systems that can actually show 
twenty-five per cent. of results measured by this stand- 
ard. In many places the language work in music is a 
farce, both as regards results obtained and methods of 
teaching pursued. Evidence of the failure of the school 
to teach the language can be found in any singing 
society, chorus choir, church congregation, or Sunday 
school. Give your average church choir a new anthem 
by Stainer. Sound the key note and have the anthem 
read at sight a capella and note the result, especially if 
the music is contrapuntal. 

Public schools are teaching singing or teaching songs, 
but are not properly or thoroughly or seriously teaching 
the language, at least, as results indicate. This is 
further shown by normal school examinations, by obser- 
vations and tests given by college instructors. 

Moreover, teachers in music conservatories, instruc- 

tors in colleges, and instrumental teachers complain of 
the lack of ear training, the absence of knowledge of 
fundamental principles of time and of musical notation 
of pupils who come to them from the public schools. 
" I shall not attempt to present a panacea for all the 
ills which produce this condition, but rather to call 
attention to some of the primary causes. One chief 
cause seems to be the lack of system in the presentation 
of the subject, as to the simplification and classification 
of the main essentials and fundamental principles, and 
to the logical and reasonable arrangement of these 
principles in the course of study. Much of the theory 
concerning keys, key Signatures, and scale structure 
needs to be simplified for presentation to primary 
grades and analysis avoided. Our complicated and 
cumbersome system of time symbols needs simplifica- 
tton. Time teaching by analysis should be superseded 
by teaching by imitation.” 

Many things are done in musical instruction that are 
pedagogically wrong, owing to lack of knowledge of 
the real fundamentals of our own subject and poor dis- 
cernment of the mental capabilities of the child. Hours 
are spent at the outset in attempting to teach the 
theory of musical notation, requiring analytical power 
to understand, questions relating to keys, scale struc- 
ture, time and rhythm, which later can be grasped in a 
single lesson. The language needs serious study on the 
part of the supervisors for simplification. Then there is 
urgent need of a better arrangement of principles ad- 
justed to the possibilities of the child. There should be 
a clearly defined, logical, and progressive outline of 
principles to be presented which should be plainly un- 
derstood by the teachers. There is too much teaching 
of songs of the rote song order, and too little teaching 
of principles and their application. If school music is 
to result in sight-reading of the language, there must be 
practice in sight-reading. Too many principles are 
taught in primary grades, more than can be properly 
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assimilated. Part-singing is introduced too early, be- 
fore pupils can even read readily a single melody. One 
of the principal causes which prevents successful re- 
sults in reading is that which teaches dependence in- 
stead of independence. But over and beyond all causes is 
the failure to teach music individually, as every other 
subject is taught. Not until this antiquated and unedu- 
cational method of class instruction and concert recita- 
tion is supplanted largely by individual training can we 
expect any considerable improvement in the results of 
teaching the language of music. 

The advancement of the art in this country is con- 
ditional largely upon the work in the public schools. 
From the ranks of the public schools are to come our 
future composers, performers, teachers, members of 
singing societies and choirs, and above all, the support’ 
of musical enterprises. If instead of twenty or twenty- 
five per cent., eighty or ninety per cent. master the lan- 
guage of music, the art in this country will be stimu- 
lated and supported as it never has in the past, and for 


this we are directly responsible. 


DISCUSSING THE TEACHING OF ART. 


Dr. Denman W. Ross, 
Harvard University. 

We find two elements in every work of art—the mo- 
tive of it and the performance of it. The motive of it 
may be good or bad; the performance good or bad. We 
may have the fine performance of a bad motive, the bad 
performance of a good one. Is it useful, right, true? 
Those are questions of science or philosophy. Is it well 
dene? That is the question of ‘art. The wisdom of life 
lies in science or philosophy, the power of life lies in 
art. To give the wisdom of life without the power or 
the power without the wisdom is 4 mistake. 

It means, in one case, people who know what ought to 
be done (critics) who cannot do anything; in the other 
case, people who can do things, but know not what to 
do. The wisdom of life and the power of life must ba 
given both together, this in all cases of teaching. Dr. 
Ross described his method of teactring the art of paint- 
ing. He tries to give his pupils a knowledge of the hest 
thought that has been put into painting, that they may 
have fine impulses. At the same time he gives them a 
great variety of technical exercises so that they may 
have the technical ability to follow their impulses. 

His object, he said, was two-fold—to give his pupils 
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the wisdom of life, which is science, and the power of 
life, which is art. Thucydides says of the Greeks that 
they had the singular power of thinking before acting, 
and of acting, too. That is what we want, as the out- 
come of our teaching, whether it be in the school, in the 
college, or in the university. We do not want an impo- 
tent idealism, but a potent one. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR A PRACTICAL 
STUDY OF DRAWING 1N PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Bonnik E. Syow, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Minneapolis. 

The study of art will come in time to be considered by 
all educators as a subject not less important than the 
study of literature. Friends of the new education are 
loud in proclaiming in assemblies like this, through the 
educational press and upon the lecture platform, their 
pelicf in the prophecy that the school of the future will 
provide intellectual pursuits for half the time of the 
daily program, and industrial and artistic training for 
the other half; but these friends go back to their execu- 
tive and Official positions and do little toward bringing 


about a realization of their eloquently expressed hopes. . 


We are fond of saying, now, that the highest aim of 
man is to realize his faculties in acts, and we know that 
the education which enables him to do this is best. We 
know that the teaching of art in its true sense has a 
greater influece upon practical life than the teaching of 
mathematics, yet we lift no protesting voice when the 
program in the universal common school provides not 
only a daily recitation in number but a daily study 
period as well, 

The proper test for any subject permitted on the 
school program is its effect upon the child and his atti- 
tude toward it. In the light of our experience, handi- 
capped as we have been by meagre equipment, short 
periods of recitation time, and insufficient preparation 
on the part of the teacher, proof that drawing with its 
related art work has stood this test is overwhelming. 
But it will never be placed upon its proper footing until 
teachers of art demand and receive for their subject 
equal recognition with branches that are indicated in the 
epithet “the three R’s.” Such recognition will mean:— 

1. As thorough preparation in drawing on the part 
of the grade teacher as is now required in English or 
mathematics. 

2. A complete equipment of art text-books, not books 
in which the drawings of children are to be placed, but 
books containing lessons to be learned, related reading 
matter, beautiful pictures in color and tone by the best 
artists, and any other material helpful to the cause, 
which is now supplied, if at all, by the supervisor, at an 
undue expense of life, energy and money. 

2. Much additional material in the way of portfolios 
of fine examples of work from the masters, past and 
present, from the world of architecture, sculpture, and 
craftmanship, and from the best designer and illustra- 
tor of our day. 

4. A daily recitation period, varied in length to suit 
the age of the child, and in all grades where such time 
would be of advantage, a daily study period. 

The art teacher of to-day has much to consider in lay- 
ing out the work of eight different years to be carried on 
simultaneously in the different grades He must bear in 
mind the needs and desires of the children; the limita- 
tions of the regular teacher, upon whom, in great meas- 
ure, he must necessarily depend; the meager equipment 
as to materials he deems to be absolutely essential to 
Successful work; the short and infrequent periods of 
recitations or class time; and the absence of any suit- 
able text-book to be put in the hands of the children for 
definite study of principles. These conditions must be 
met and in a measure overcome before anything like suc- 
cessful results can be obtained. 

An understanding of the principle of design should 
Dermeate and influence the presentation of every division 
of the great subject of art. In the past, we have thought 
of design as affecting decoration only. How different is 
Our understanding of the idea to-day! Design used to 
mean to us little else but some expression of ornament, 
historic or modern. Now, design means conception, pur- 
Dose; production. We need to study nature, not less but 
nore than formerly, but in the light of clearer concep- 
“on, stronger purpose and with the thought of its in- 
fluence in the creation of beauty. We need to study the 
representation of objects, in all its interesting detail of 
form, color, arrangement and expression, not as ends in 
themselves, but in order that we may learn to look upon 
the work of things as subject to laws of order and 
beauty. We need to know more of geometry, to dig into 
‘'S Wonderful harmonies, and to see there revealed the 


marvelous manifestations of law and order, indispensable 
factors in the creation of beauty. 

[Miss Snow's paper closed with a brief summary of 
the various lines of art work that should be pursued in 


the course of a year.] 


Wittram A. Mason, 
Director of Drawing in Pub'ic Schools, Philadelphia. 


A course in drawing must be both practical and aes- 
thetic, for we are to train productive artificers as well 
as appreciative admirers of art products. Our mission 
as art teachers is the banishment of the commonplace 
and the transfiguration of manual products by the touch 
of art. Teachers must be better trained in drawing. 

Despite the continual experimenting and the variety of 
propaganda that have been inflicted upon our schools in 
this subject during the past few decades, the instruction 
and the results are superior to-day to that of any pre- 
vious time. Heretofore each division of our subject 
was rigidly separated from the others, but to-day all are 
correlated and made interdependent. 

It is a mistake in any branch of the study to pursue 
its abstractions at any length beyond its practical appli- 
cation to the needs of the pupils A limited drill for 
training in manual dexterity is requisite, but as in arith- 
metic we early give concrete work to train the judgment 
and imagination, so in drawing from the earliest days 
we should give exercises in developing the creative imag- 
ination, that pupils may learn to be self-expressive in 
each department of the work. 

Pictorial composition is valuable, but it must not be 
carried too far. Landscape drawing is practicable from 
the first school year. It must necessarily be largely 
imaginative. If treated in color, it offers an admirable 
training of the sense of color and tone. The drawing of 
simple groups in still life is entirely feasible from the 
third school year. To defer it to the grammar grades 
is old-fashioned conservatism; to teach it earlier is a 
dangerous experiment. Imaginative groups should fre- 
quently be drawn. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP IN EDUCATION. 


W. 8. Goopnoven, 
Director of Art and Manual Training, Public Schools of Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

The ideg of craftsmanship in education, at least in 
public elementary education, is comparatively new. It 
can be justified, I believe, on educational, sociological, 
and, abeve all, on industrial grounds. After 400 years or 
more the craftsman is again to take his place among 
artists; and art is to permeate industry and the daily life 
and surroundings of the people. To this all must agree 
who have watched the trend of events. 

In Boston, largely through the movement for indus- 
trial and art education starced thirty years ago, there 
are the Art Museum, the Public Library, and other 
buildings that mark Copley square as one of the most 
beautiful centres of public art in any American city to- 
day; there is the magnificent park system of this city, 
highly attractive now, but when complete, with its 
Marine park and boulevard connection, to be the most 
beautiful park system in the world; and there are many 
more lines of art effort that will redound to the public 
good, and make greater demands upon art as applied to 
common things and public utilities. 

Drawing or art instruction and manual training have 
been subjects of study in the schools for many years, and 
much has been accomplished. Much that we are able to 
do now, or are about to seek, is possible, only because 
of this past training, which has resulted in a more fully 
educated public opinion. 

The need of the hour is for the art teacher and the 
teacher of manual training to get together. Art teach- 
ing, particularly in the matter of design, should require 
more general application to definite purpose in material 


or construction. 


Manual training should be characterized by less 


formalism in plan and method, There should be less of 
the didactic or imitative, and more of creative effort, 
under wise guidance. 

As to teaching crafts in the schools, there is no place 
for them, as special or particular forms O£ industry, in 
the elementary schools at least; but this does not imply 
that various forms of weaving, basketry, pottery, metal 
or wood work may not be carried on in the schools, as 
valuable kinds of constructive work, allowing much in- 
teresting, free, and creative effort, as well as training in 
skilful manipulation of material. Basketry, for instance, 
should be taught, not for the sake of the baskets, but 
for the sake of the children, and because, in the hands 
of a trained teacher, it lends itself readily to artistic, 


educational exercise, and appeals strongly to che inter- 


ests of the children; similarly with the other work just 
referred to. 

In the high school grades handicrafts and machine 
work may be introduced, as here both the art and the 
science elements should have place, and we must re- 
member that the craftsman of to-day has both steam and 
electricity as his aids, and various fruits of science as 
well. Indeed, though handicrafts and household arts 
may appear in our courses as giving more free, personal, 
and artistic results, the great problem for us to-day is 
to so train the individual as to make beautiful the 
product of the machine. 

Beyond this, I believe our large cities, at least, should 
provide special schools as Paris has done, notably in the 
“Ecole Boulle,” the “Ecole Municipale Bernard-Palissy,” 
the “Ecole de Dessin Pratique,” and others. 

The city of London supports thirty or forty craft 
schools under the supervision of the London city council. 

America has assumed a marked leadership among in- 
dustrial nations. Shall it be continued? To my mind, 
it depends largely on the wisdom of our schemes of edu- 
cation, and whether they shall remain based upon tradi- 
tion, or be shaped to meet new conditions such as the 
world has never before seen. 

Labor is organized, capital is organized; but are the 
present forms of organiz t'on to be permanent, and are 
they such as to conduce to the best social and industrial 
results? Is the orgarization of labor such as to make 
free men or slaves? such as to promote the public good 
or selfish ends? such as inspire ambition in the indi- 
vidual, recognize and advance merit and skill, and seek 
to improve quality of product? Or does it reduce all to 
the dead level of mediocrity, discourage the ambitious, 
and lower quality and quantity of product? 

Is capital always just and sufficiently considerate? 

Do the schools, as organized, prepare the mass of the 
pupils in the best manner for the life they will lead? 

These are questions well worth considering, and to 
my mind there is a great work for the schools yet to do 
to more fully meet new conditions crowding upon us. 

I submit that in addition to the strong educational 
argument, there are the gravest social and industrial 
reasons for a true industrial art education in the schools, 
call it craftsmanship, if you will, or call it by any other 
name. The gist of the whole matter is that, to as large 
an extent as possible, we should educate the child by 
doing—by doing things worth while and that appeal to 
his interests, and joing them in such a way as to de- 
velop his skill, his creative and executive power, his art 
instincts, and particularly, a love for and joy in labor. 
In all this there should be continuity from the lowest to 
the highest grades. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LES AVENTURES DU DERNIER ABENCERAGE. Par 
Chateaubriand. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary by 
James D. Burner, Ph.D., of thé University of North 
Carolina. 

This book is prepared for sight or rapid reading early 
in the French course; for that reason the notes are few 
and brief, and the text is edited to carry on the narra- 
tive swiftly and freely. It is very well adapted to its 
purpose in all ways. 


THE SCIENCES. A Reading Book for Children. By 
Edward S. Holden. Boston: Ginn & Co. 224 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This is a book to give children their first knowledge 
of science. It is written in the form or conversations 
among children, and the children’s point of view is very 
well taken. There are five parts, and each part covers 
a good deal of elementary knowledge: I. Astronomy; II. 
Physics; III. Chemistry; IV. Meteorology; V. Physiog- 
graphy. The studies are made vivid and entertaining 
without being either superficial or pedantic. The author 
is librarian of West Point Academy, and was formerly 
director of Lick Observatory. \ 


CO-EDUCATION. By Alice Woods. With an Introduc- 
tion by Michael E. Sadler. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

This is a subject of wide interest, and the editor has 
collected much interesting writing on the subject. The 
papers are written from practical ‘tests of experience 
and point out the favorable side of the question very 
plainly. They make a very readable symposium. 


AMERICAN STANDARD BOOKKEEPING. High School 
Edition. By C. C. Curtis, A. M. New York: American 
Book Company. 192 pp. 

This book is to teach the beginnings of real business 
life. It aims to give a thorough foundation knowledge 
of practical bookkeeping. It studies first the various ac- 
counts: bank accounts, personal and real estate accounts, 
accounts of merchandise and shipment, expense, and 
sole proprietor accounts, etc. Then it takes double 
entry bookkeeping, simply at first, but developing it 
through graded principles, into the science of complex 
business accounting. The author has compiled his book 
out of large practical experience, and can afford to put 
it to the test, 
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The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send * 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educationai news to be inserted under 

_ this heading .are solicited from schoo! author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should ve short and compre. 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 


October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. Super- 
intendent G. H. Whitcher, Durham, 
president. 


October 21-22-23: Union meeting of New 
England Association of Superintend- 
ents; Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, and the New York State 
Superintendents’ Association, Boston. 


October 22-23-24: Vermont State Teach- 
ers Association, St. Johnsbury. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


ORCNO. Dr. J. B. Segall has recently 
been chosen professor of Romance lan- 
suages at the University of Maine. Dr. 
Segall spent four years in study in 
Munich, Paris, and Zurich. He took his 
bachelor’s degree at the University of 
Jassy, and that of doctor of philosophy at 
Columbia University, New York city, 
1903. For one year he held a fellowship 
in that institution. He has been an in- 
structor in French in Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., six years. For the past two 
years he has been teaching French in the 
College of the City of New York. Dr. 
Segall has published several works and is 
editor of several French texts. Applica- 
tions for admission to the entering class 
at the University of Maine next fall are 
fifty per cent. in excess of those on file 
last year at this time. If this ratio is 
maintained the class will number consid- 
erably above 200. 


HARPSWELL. The fourth session of 
the Tufts summer school of biology is in 
progress at the laboratory at Sonth 
Harpswell Point. The laboratory remains 
open until September first to accom- 
modate those engaged in private research, 
though the school session comes to a 
close in August. Among those carrying 
on advanced investigations are Professor 
E. R. Gregory, Wells College, Aurora, N. 
Y.; Professor E. L. Rice, Ohio Wesleyan, 
Delaware, Ohio; Professor C. B. Nelson, 
Massachusetts normal school, Westfie!d, 
Mass.; Navhide Yakee, Tokio, Japan; 
Fred W. Thyng, fellow in biology “at 
Tufts. Nine other persons, college stu- 
dents and others, are taking the regular 
courses of the school under Professor 
Kingsley and Dr. Lambert. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SPENCER. Charles F. Adams, who 
has been an instructor at the Worcester 
state normal school for twenty-nine 
years, and who also served as a member 
of the Worcester school board for five 
years, has been elected superintendent of 


schools in Spencer. He will begin to dis- 
charge the duties of his new position in 
September. 

KINGSTON. Everett G. Loring of 
Hampton, N. H., has been elected super- 
intendent of the Kingston-Pembroke- 
Plympton district. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Two new instructors 
have been added to the faculty of the 
Hopkins grammar school. They are Les- 
ter Dorman Brown, B. A., University of 
Worcester, 1894, as instructor in Latin, 
and Herbert Martin, B. A., Kentucky 
University, 1900, M. A., Kentucky Univer- 
sity, 1900, as assistant in mathematics. 

Next year’s meeting of the Amer.can 
philological association, which was re- 
cently in session at New Haven three 
days, will be held at Ithaca, beginninz 
July 6, the invitation of President Schur- 
man of Cornell having been accepted. 
Officers for the next year have becn 
chosen as follows: President, Professvr 
George Hempe of the University of Michi- 
gan; vice-presidents, Professor Mortimer 
L. Earle of Columbia and Professor S. L. 
Merrill of Wesleyan; secretary and treas- 
urer, Professor Herbert W. Smith of 
Harvard. The executive board will be 
composed of Professor Bernadotte Perrin 
of Yale, Professor Francis H. March of 
Lafayette, Professor Merrish Morgan of 
Harvard, Professor Charles L. Bennett of 
Cornell, and Dr. C. P. G. Scott, editor of 
the Worcester dictionary. The motion to 
make Ithaca the next meeting place was 
carried after a lively discussion, in which 
an invitation from the authorities of the 
Louisiana Purchase exposition was 
strongly favored by some members. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS. At a _ recent 
meeting of the school board, Miss Harriet 
Werner withdrew her application as 
teacher of the kindergarten department, 
and was offered that of musical instruc- 
tor in the local schools, which she ac- 
cepted. 

MOOSUP. Miss Charlotte E. Deming 
of the State normal school gave a series 
of lectures on “‘Astronomy” in the Tyler 
free library at Moosup Valley, extending 
from the 29th of June to the 3d of July. 

TORRINGTON. Miss Helen Irving, 
who taught at the East Berlin school for 
a time last year, and then went to Middle- 
town, where she taught with much suc- 
cess, has been engaged as principal of the 
graded school at Torrington. 

WINDHAM. Miss Elsie W. Bates, a 
graduate of Smith College, who has had 
three years’ experience as a teacher in 
the Woodstock academy, has been en- 
gaged as first assistant in the high school 
department of the Milford public school. 

GREENEVILLE. At a meeting of the 
hoard of education of the Greeneville 
school district, John R. Faucey of Nor- 
folk, Conn., was chosen principal of the 
school for the coming year, to succeed 
Orrin L. Judd. Mr. Faucey comes highly 
recommended. There were thirty-five ap- 
plicants for the place. 

SEYMOUR. Albert H. Kirtland, who 
has concluded his labors as principal of 
the Seymour high school, goes to Union- 
ville as principal of the Unionville high 
school, the high school of the township of 
Farmington. Mr. Kirtland will have two 
assistants. He will also receive a larger 
salary than that paid here. 


VARIETIES. 

Nathan, when a small boy, once drifted 
into a Sunday school, or was dragged 
there,—accounts differ,—and when asked 
concerning the chief end of man, merely 
shook his head. The question was not 
clear. Trying again, the teacher sought 
to get from him some idea of moral re- 
sponsibility. There was no reply. A 
third effort was made by gradual ap- 
proaching the subject, the teacher asking 
him what he best liked to do. 

“Shirk work,” was the prompt reply.— 
Dr. C. C. Abbott, in February Lippin- 
cott’s. 

When Miss Lucy wanted particularly 
fine chickens, she always drove over to 
see old Aunt Etta, who had a scrap of a 
farm and made a specialty of raising 
chickens for the quality folks. 

One day, as the lady stopped in front of 


the cabin, Aunt Etta came out and hung , 


over the gate. 

“Chickens!”’ she exclaimed in answer 
to her customer’s request,—“chickens! 
Why, law, Miss Lucy, don’t you all know 
there’s been a camp-meetin’ and preach- 
ers’ conference down here? Why, I ain’t 
got one chicken left. They’re all done 
entered the ministry.”—Lippincott’s, 


MARRIED TEACHERS CAN STAY. 


In the fight for the principle that wo- 
men teachers in the public schools have a 
right to get married without losing their 
places, an important victory was won by 
Mrs. Minnie R. Masten in her suit against 
City Superintendent Maxwell. Justice 
Maddox, in the supreme court in Brook- 
lyn, sustained her demurrer to Superin- 


tendent Maxwell’s answer to her applica- 
tion for a peremptory writ of mandamus 


to compel him to recognize her as a 
teacher, and directed the writ to issue. 

In his memorandum, the justice said: — 

“The relator married, but did not re- 
sign. There have been no charges pre- 
ferred, no hearing had, an. no removal 
under section 1,093 of the old charter, or 
of section 1,114 of the revised charter. 
The marriage of itself alone works no 
vacancy.” 

Mrs. Masten was a Miss Downing and 
taught in grammar school No. 30, in 
Brooklyn, until January 26, 1902, when 
she was married. She was reappointed 
under her new name by the local commit- 


tee, and Superintendent Maxwell refused 
to recognize her as a teacher. 

City Superintendent Maxwell of New 
York said that the decision of Jus- 
tice Maddox of the supreme court in 
Brooklyn would not invalidate the by-law 
of the board of education of the city, by 
which a teacher loses her position when 
she marries. In his decision, Justice 
York said yesterday that the decision of 
Maddox held that Superintendent Max- 
well’s contention, that the plaintiff was 
excluded from teaching in the public 
schools by the provision that teachers, 
who married should, ipso facto, lose their 
positions, was not good in law. 

Mrs. Masten was appointed in October, 
1898. The by-laws then in force in Brook- 
lyn vere the same as had been in exist- 
ence in that city for about twenty years. 
They provided that a woman teacher who 
married forfeited her position, unless the 
board of education decided it to be for the 
best interests of the schools to continue 
her services. In nearly every instance a 
teacher who ‘applied for a license under 
her new name was appointed. In the 
case of Mrs. Masten there was a difference 
between the local committee of the school 
and the then borough superintendent. 
The committee desired to retain the ser- 
vices of the teacher; the borough super- 
intendent refused to approve the applica- 
tion. Acting on the borough superin- 
tendent’s report, Dr. Maxwell refused to 
issue a new license. Dr. Maxwell said 
that the present by-law of the New York 
board of education was not attacked by 
the decision, which related entirely to the 
Brooklyn board, and the by-law in ques- 
tion had been in operation tor twenty 
years. It was a part of the teacher’s con- 
tract when she accepted service. 


THE YELLOWSTONE CANON. 


Imagine, if you can—but you never caa 
—a mighty cleft in the level earth a third 
of a mile wide, its brinks sharp, precipi- 
tous, reaching over twelve hundred feet 
downward, sometimes almost perpendicu- 


lar, sometimes banked with huge heaps of 
talus or buttressed with spindling pinna- 
cles and towers often surmounted with 
eagle-nests, and all painted, glowing with 
the richest color—vast patches of yellow 
and crange, streakings of red and blue, 
with here a towering abutment all of red, 
and there another all of yellow. At the 
bottom flows the gleaming green river, 
and at the top the dark green forest 
reaches to the canon-edge, and sometimes, 
even, rugged and gnarled pines, the van- 
guard of the wood, venture over the preci- 
pice, to find footing on some ledge, or to 
hang, half dislodged, with angular dead 
arms reaching out into the mighty depths, 
a resting-place for soaring eagle or hawk. 
The sides of the canon, being not of solid 
rock, but of crumbling, soft formation, 
have furnished plastic material for the 
sculpturing of water and wind, which 
have tooled them into a thousand fantas- 
tic forms. One’s eye traces out gigantic 
castles, huge dog forms, bird forms, titanic 
faces—all adding to the awful impressive- 
ness of the place. 

For miles the canon stretches north- 
ward from the lower falls.. From numer- 
ous well-guarded outlooks the spectator, 
grasping hard upon the railing lest the 
dizziness of these heights unnerve him, 
nay behold a hundred varied views of the 
grandeur, Jooking either toward the falls, 


which seem to fill the canon-end like a 
splendid white. column of marble, or off 
to the northward, where the stupendou; 
gorge widens out, loses some of its color- 
ing, admits more of the forest, and finally 
disappears among rugged mountains, 

Everywhere the view is one that place ; 
the seal of awed silence upon the lips; it 
never palls, never grows old. One soon 
sees all too much of geyser and paint-pot: 
of this, never. At first the sensation o/ 
savage immensity is so overpowering thai 
the spectator gathers only a_ confused 
sense of bigness and barbaric color; but 
when he has made the perilous desceii' 
to the canon bottom below the fal!s, whey, 
he has seen the wonder from every poiii! 
of view, he begins tc grasp a larger par! 
of the whole scene to form a picture. 
which will remain with him.—From R. 8 
Baker’s “A flace of Marvels,” in the 
August Century. 


LHASA, THE FORBIDDEN CITY. 


Since 1816 No Evrorran Has Succerpen in 
Reacuine Irs Sacrev 


It may be said, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, that, except for the 
two poles, there is not a corner of the 
earth where white men have not pene- 
trated. Yet, in truth, there exists on the 
Asiatic continent, hardly two hundred 
miles from the frontier of British India, 


a city, the capital of Tibet, to which the 
“white men” of Europe and America are 
absolutely forbidden access. Within a 
distance of from one hundred and fifty to 


‘two hundred miles from this city, all the 


roads leading to it, at the place where 
they cross the frontier to the province of 
Wu, of which Lhasa is the chief town, are 
jealously guarded by pickets of ‘Tibetan 
soldiers. Immediately upon perceiving a 
supicious-looking caravan the sentinel; 
notify the local authorities. The advanc- 
ing traveler then sees rise up before him 
a whole detachment of armed men, coni- 
manded by high functionaries of the coun- 
try, who, without discussing the matter, 
politely insist that the bold pioneer re- 
trace his steps. They even offer him the 
money and food necessary for the return 
voyage, at the same time warning him 
that if he continue on his way to Lhasa 
he will pay for it with his life. 

Such a state of affairs has not always 
existed. During the middle ages, and un- 
til the middle of the eighteenth century, 
a number of Europeans, mostly Catholic 
monks, were able to remain for long 
periods in the “Holy City” of the 
Tibetans, who profess, as we know, the 
Buddhist-Lamaist religion. But since the 
expulsion, in 1760, of the Capuchin 
monks, who tfied to meddle with the in- 
ternal affairs of the country, all Euro- 
peans have been regarded with suspicion, 
and none has been allowed to penetrat« 
into Lhasa. Nevertheless, in 1811 Thomas 
Manning, an English traveler, and in 1*45, 
Hue and Gabet, two French missionarie ;, 
were able to spend months at Lhasa ih 
the disguise of Buddhist pilgrims. They 
were recognized, however, and were asked 
to leave the country as quickly as pos- 
sible. Since 1846 no European has suc- 
ceeded in reaching the sacred temples cl 
Lhasa.—From J. Deniker’s “New Light 91! 
Lhasa,” in the August Century. 


SIR WALTER SOOTT ON GHOSTS. 


One of the letters written by Sir Walt! 
Scott to his valued friend, Mrs. Hughes, 
published in the August Century, says, 
among some personal chat:— 


Dear Mrs. ‘Hughes: ... Your, recollec- 
tion is ‘very vivid, & I doubt not suffi 
ciently correct; still it falls short of lega! 
testimony; the recollection of our child 
hood on such a topic as that of ghosts « 
goblins is apt to be strangely mixed will 
exaggerations, a sort of embroidery whic!) 
your fancy is so apt to lend such strone 
colouring as misleads even its owners 
Our law has wisely, I think, introduced @ 
prescription of crimes, from the idea tha' 
human testimony becomes unsettled }) 
the lapse of time, & would be directe: 
more by the imagination than the absol! 
lute recollection. I therefore, my dearest 
lady, paying the utmost credit to your 
testimony, yet the occurrence of so old a 
date must not, alter my doubts; it winna 
believe for me. It would be very curious 
to see the Ghost diary properly certified, 
but on my word I cannot believe it eve! 
to have had an existence; the story !° 
never told the same way, though there !s 
a kind of general resemblance. .. . do 
not believe my own experience would coll- 
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yert me; though I might tremble I would 
yoverse the part played by the devils and 
periainly not believe. I wish you would 
write down Mrs. Rickett’s story as weil as 
you ;emember it. Every such story on re- 
spectable foundation is a chapter in the 
pisiory of the human mind. Still I think 
the balanee of evidence preponderates so 
heavily upon the side of imputing all such 
appearances to natural causes that the 
mysterious stories “winna believe for me.’’ 
| am sorry for it; I liked the thrill that 
attended the influence of these tales, & 
wish | were able to wander back through 
the mazes Of Mrs. Radcliff’s romances. 
nut alas! [T have been so long both a 
realer and a writer of such goodly mat- 
ers that 

familiar to my slaughterous 

thoughts 
Cannot e’en startle me,” 


EMERSON AND HARVARD. 


Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, in his Emerson 
jecture in the Huntington hall serie, 
estimated the debt of Emerson to Har- 


yard and of the University to the philoso- 
pher, and characterized as nonsense the 
notion that Emerson was “persecuted” or 


an “outlaw” in his own day and land. 
said the speaker: — 


“Emerson’s father, grandfather, and 
ereat-grandfather were Harvard men and 
heeame ministers of New England 
-hurches. Clean blood flowed in the veins 
of these people from the hearts of English 
Puritans, who could not surrender man- 
hood or conscience to priest or king. 
Emerson could not have been born in any 
other part of the world c.usan in eastern 
Massachusetts. He found his impulse to 
seek out the secrets of earth and heaven 
in his own blood, in the atmosphere of 
the college, in the social and reiuzious 
conditions of the dear land in which he 
lived. What, then, did Harvard do for 
fmerson? To the ancestral faith incar- 
nate in his blood, to the shrewd Yankes 
common sense he inherited, to the New 
England eonscience which was his birth- 
right, to the training of a godly and 
simple home, it added the education 
which does not consist in conning text- 
books, but in a widening of horizon, an 
enlarging of experience, a deepening of 
purpose. Harvard taught him not on'y 
‘acts, but what facts stand for and repre- 
sent and predict. There he found the way 
in which to turn sight into insight. He 
discovered how to understand and master 
cireumstanees by knowledge and obedi- 
ence. His education was no formal proc- 
ess. Its distinctive quality may be said 
to have been, not range of knowledge, but 
vitality of knowledge; not scope, but 
jepth; not possession of information, but 
enlargement of view. What did Emerson 
do for Harvard? His first great service 
was to deliver the oration before the Phi 
Beta Kappa society on August 31, 1837. 
Rarely has any one of the annual ora- 
‘ions heen listened to with such profound 
attention as Emerson’s address on “The 
American Scholar.” In this address and 
in the divinity school address of the suc- 
ceeding summer may be found almost all 
of Emerson’s creative ideals. 

“A good deal of nonsense has been 
spoken and written about the social ostra- 
cism that Emerson endured because of his 
heretical opinions, about the persecutions 
which he suffered, about the enmity and 
bilferness of the friends of his own de- 
nominational household. Most of such 
false and mistaken utterances have come 
from gentlemen desirous of posing a3 
martyrs, and anxious to discover in the 
experience of Emerson some salve for 
their own sores. The fact is that these 
self-made martyrs are generally ostra- 
cized, if ostracized they be, not because of 
the novelty or heresy of their opinions, 
because of some roughness of speech 
or rudeness of manner which makes them 
personally disagreeable. Emerson never 
suffered any persecution. He was always 
lapped in the love and reverence of neigh- 
bors and family and friends. It is impos- 
sible for those who know Emerson only 
‘rough his writings to understand the 
peculiar veneration felt for him by those 
“ho knew him personally. The sweet- 
less, elevation, and sympathy of his 
Nature gave him a peculiar charm. How- 

er much one might differ from him in 
‘)inion, homage was always rendered to 
lis character. Those who met him only 
vcasionally felt the attraction of his 

i'rittal power, and never spoke of him 

‘out a tribute of respect. There never 

inother man whose system of thought 
\t variance with aceredited opinions 
‘0 exercised such gentle and persuasive 
bower over the minds of opponents.” 


VARIETIES. 


CHARLES A, DANA’S LOGIC, 


_ They tell a good story of Charles A. 
Dana,—how Dana once summoned a boy 
reporter and said, “To-morrow you write 
up the yacht race.” 

“But,” said the lad, “I don’t know how, 
I’m a Nebraskan. I only came here last 
night, sir, and I haven’t so much as seen 
New York harbor yet. As for yachts— 
why, I never saw a yacht in my life!” 

“Just the reason I sent for you, my 
boy! You'll write a story that people can 
read; you'll picture the thing; you'll 
write with enthusiasm because it’s all 
new to you.” 

Sane logic! The poetry of the sea has 
always been written by landsmen; it al- 
ways will be. The barrack-room ballads 
are best sung by a gentle civilian. The 
inside of anything is clearest seen by an 
erstwhile outsider. Mr. Bryce, not Mr. 
Lodge, writes “The American Common- 
wealth.” Emerson, not Carlyle, writes 
“English Traits.”—Rollin Lynde Hartt, in 
the Atlantic. 


Nurse was reading nature stories 
Of the chickens, ducks, and geese. 
“Johnny, tell me what’s a gander?” 
Asked she with a smile of peace. 
Little Johnny looked up quickly, 
All his fancy turning loose, 
As he answered, smiling proudly, 
“It’s the rooster of the goose.” 
—The Lyre. 


CHILD STUDY. 


One hundred children were handed each 
a hot iron. Thirty-three boys and eight- 
een girls said “Ouch!” Twenty-five girls 
and ten boys said “Ooch!” Of the girls 
who said “Ouch!” seven had pug noses 
and one toed in. Thirteen boys born of 
foreign parents said “Ooch!”’ The conclu- 
sion to be drawn from this interesting ex- 
periment will be embodied in a book and 
published in the Practical Science series.— 
Life. 


“But,” observed the editor of the suc- 
cessful monthly, “it seems to me that we 
should increase the size of the magazine. 
This month we have one hundred and 
fifty-six pages of ads. That leaves but 
four pages for other matter.” 

“Is that so!”’ exclaimed the proprietor. 
“Well, that’s good. Oh, no; we won’t 
think of enlarging. Why, half our read- 
ers ‘won’t even get through the ads.’— 
Brooklyn Life. 


BOSTON AND MAINE’S BEAUTIFUL 
OLD HOME WEEK FOLDER WILL 
BE SENT FREE TO ANY 
ADDRESS. 


The Old Home Week movement has 
taken firm root in New England, and the 
interest accompanying it and the efforts 
put forward call for much praise. Al- 
most every town and city has its Old 
Home Week committee who are endeavor- 
ing to make a grand reunion if possible 
this year. 

The Boston & Maine railroad has taken 
active part in the successful establishment 
of this movement, and the Old Home 
Week Folder, which describes each one of 
the New England states in a delightful 
manner is a very interesting little book- 
let for the person who intends coming 
back Old Home Week. The illustrations 
are beautiful reproductions of typical New 
England scenes. 

This book is free and will be sent to 
any address by the General Passenger De- 
partment, Boston & Maine railroad, Bos- 
ton. 


Summer Nature Study. ? 


Plants, Birds, and Insects, | expert instructors. 
Locust Grove Farm, at North Rehoboth Mass. 
Electrics to Attleboro, Taunton, and Pawtucket. 
A fine opportunity for a limited number. 

Five weeks school, beginning July 27. 

Terms, $6 a week, including board and instruction. 


For particulars address 
FRANCIS A. BLISS, 
R. F. D. No. 1. ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


Anyone with an ordinary education can 

learn it without instructor. $1.25 a 
copy. Francis J. Srem, 31st and Cumber- 
land streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PITMANIC SHORTHAND. 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 


iption. 
NEW ENGLAND PUR. €O., 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


to the JOURNAL can 


Eagle Drawing Pencils. 


EAGLE” STANDARD 


CUT %3 ACTUAL .LENGTH 


The Standard Pencils — In 8 degrees (Very Soft to Extremely 
Hard). Contain the purest of Graphite ; smooth and durable 
leads, accurate grading, and perfect in all details, 


The Academic Pencils — Are reliable in quality and fully equal 


to the best of other manufacturers’. 


A very popular School 


Pencil, invariably giving perfect satisfaction. Extra Black 
to Extra Hard (9 degrees). 


The School Drawing Pencils — of an excellent qual- 
t 


ity of Graphite, in 8 degrees ( 


ra Soft to Extra Hard). 


We recommend this brand as a reliably graded pencil, ob- 


tainable at a low price. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 


377--379 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


UNIQUE IDEA 


IN 
JOURNALISM 


FOR 


SCHOOL USE 


REAL 
NEWSPAPER 


NOT AN ADDITIONAL STUDY, 


FOR THE PRESENT STUDIES 


Samples free. 


of Current Events in Teaching.” 


who are now using it. 


Every course of study leaves something to the discretion of the teacher and if you 
will devote a little time during the week to the use of Tue Lirrie Curonicie in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as other teachers 


Published Weekly. Beautifully Hlustrated. 
On the 2-cents-a-week plan, every one can afford one. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher above the Fifth Grade who will give the paper atrial in her school 
there will be sent for five weeks free of charge as many copies of Tue Lirrie 
Curonicce as she has pupils; also free desk copy and booklet, ‘* Suggestions n the Use 


New England Agents. 


put ADDITIONAL STEAM POWER 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


poston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe 
for theadvancement of art education, and trait. 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 
ing. For circular and further parciculars apply a’ 
the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Roston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QtaTk NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
For women only. Especia! attention is calleo 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRiIpGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Principal, A. G. YoDEN, A.M 


QTATE NORMAL SCROOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address th 


Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


'TATK NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Principal. 


HAVE YOU READ PERSIMMONS? 


Persimmons is a story for girls and boys, 
and men and women who have not forgotten 
their school days. 

This charming school story by Prof. But- 
ler has been enjoyed by a large number of 
teachers, who have in turn read it to their 
pupils, and it has passed from house to house 
in thousands of school districts, furnishing 
wholesome amusement and entertainment, 
and at the same time inculcating lessons in 
thrift and perseverance, and making clear 
the truth, too often made obscure to the 
young, that merit wins in the long run, and 
that character seeks its own level. 

It is a story of thrilling interest from be- 
ginning to close, and of high moral tone 
without goody-goody prattle. 


Price, paper cover, 25 cents; cloth bind- 
ing, 50 cents, postpaid. 
C. M. PARKER, Publisher, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as pvussible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


It has already been announced through 
the press that Dr. John Alfred Morehead, 
of the class of ’89, was unanimously 
elected president of Roanoke College by 
the trustees at their annual meeting on 
June 8. He gave formal notice of his ac- 
ceptance on the 26th. 

John Alfred Morehead was born near 
Wytheville, Va., February 4, 1867. He 
graduated at Roanoke College with honor 
in 1889, taking the degree of Bachelor of 
Aris and receiving that of Master of Arts 
five years later. During the session of 
1889-90 he taught in the college so ac- 
ceptably that he was asked to continue in 
the work, but feeling called to the gospel 
ministry he entered the Mt. Airy theo- 
logical seminary in Philadelphia, from 
which he graduated in 1892. He served 
the Lutheran congregation in Burke's 
Garden, Va., for two years and a half, and 
was then called to Richmond, where he 
did four years of highly successful work. 
While only thirty-one years of age he 
was tendered, in 1898, the position of 
president of the theological se@ginary of 
the United Synod at Mt. Pleasant, near 
Charleston, S. C., where he remained until 
called to Roanoke College. 

By the will of Spencer Morris, formerly 
professor of ‘medical jurisprudence and 
toxicology at the Medico-Chirurgical Col- 
lege in Philadelphia, $12,250 is bequeathed 
to that institution, the income of which is 
to be awarded annually to the member of 
the graduating class who receives the 
highest general average at the final ex- 
amination for the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. 

Professor John B. Brown of Kansas 
City has been chosen to fill the presidency 
of the Interstate College, at Humphreys, 
Mo., for the ensuing year. President J. 
G. Rogers, the head of the college, has 
been compelled to accompany his wife, 
who is in poor health, to California, and 
expects to be gone for a year. Professor 
Brown is a well-known Missouri educator, 
although he has been aoing little educa- 
tional work during the past year. He was 
for some time presiuent of the Cnr.stian 
College at Lexington, and prior to that 
time held the position at the college at 
Plattsburg. He has also taught several of 
the high schools throughout the stace. 

Toyokichi Iyenaga, Ph.D., a prominent 
government Official of Japan, wno is giv- 
ing a series of lectures at the University 
of Chicago this week on “China” and 
“Japan,” was educated in this country. 
He won honors at Oberlin College, an.w at 
Johns Hopkins when he took his doctor's 
degree in 1890. Subsequently he returned 
to Japan, where for some years he occu- 
pied chairs in the universities of Tokio, 
resigning to accept office in the foreign 
department of his government. Dr. 
Iyenaga may also lecture in the mast. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN GER- 
MAN ¥. 


Germany is paying great attention to 
commercial education. The war with 
France ‘gave an irresistible impulse to 
commerce and industry. Competition 
for markets became sharper year after 
year, compelling the training of appren- 
tices as an indispensable necessity in the 
search for markets. Throughout the Ger- 
man empire the conviction is everywhere 
manifest that manufacturers would play 
a losing game unless the supporting fac- 
tor of commercial education be main- 
tained at the highest pitch of skill and 
perfection. 

Commercial schools were at once be- 
gun, and they have multiplied rapidly 
since. They now number 208. Since 1874, 
the commercial schools of Hamburg have 
prepared for actual business life 10,159 
clerks and apprentices. During the past 
twenty-five years, Bremen and Luback 
have sent out an almost equal number. 
The subjects which receive the greatest 
attention in these schools are: English, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Danish, Swed- 
ish, bookkeeping, stenography, corre- 
spondence, commercial arithmetic, and 
commercial geography. Fully 80 per cent. 
of the pupils study the English language. 

Ernest L. Harris, United States com- 
mercial agent at Eibenstock, Germany, 
gives these facts and much more valuable 
information on the subject, in No. 1,628 
of consular reports, published free by the 
bureau of foreign commerce, depart- 
ment of state, Washington. 

Walter J. Ballard, 


Free Text-Book School Boards 
CANNOT AFFORD 


Size of Business : 


1893 


1894 
1895 


to ignore the great economical merits of the ‘* HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERV- 


ING BOOKS,’’ which makes the books last 50 to 100 per cent. longer, ani 


1896 


keeps them cleaner, at an expense of only about 3 per cent.! 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


We send samples and full information free if you name 
this paper. . 


The growth of business has been 
1901 remarkable proof of 


1902 all we claim, 


Millions of HOLDEN BOOK COVERS and Thousands of Dozens of HOLDEN’S QUICK REPAIRING MATERIAL in 


use in the Public Schools of the United States. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOULDEN, Sec’y. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 


COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


EDUCATION OF THE COLORED RACE 


The 1900-1901 report of Dr. W. T. 
Harris, United States commissioner of 
education, gives us the following inter- 
esting data regarding educational work 
for the colored race in the United States, 
The data covers the sixteen former slave 
states and the District of Columbia, re- 
ferred to in the general terms as “the 
South.” 

The South, in the fiscal year closing 
June 30, 1901, had 8,698,888 children of 
school age, that is, between five and eigh- 
teen years of age, which total classified 
as, white, 5,964,665, or 68.57 per cent.; 
colored, 2,734,233, or 31.43 per cent. Of 
these the school enrollment was, white, 


4,268,877, or 71.57 per cent. of the whites; 
colored, 1,564,526, or 57.22 per cent. of the 
célored. The average daily attendance 
was, white, 2,812,758, or 65.89 per cent. of 
the white enrollment; colored, 977,192, or 
62.46 per cent. of the colored enrollment. 
The census of 1900 gives 3,499,187 colored 
of school age (five to twenty years), of 
which as quoted above, 1,564,526, of be- 
tween five and eighteen years of age, are 
enrolled in the Southern cotored schools. 
On these figures we may safely assume 
that only one-half of those resident in the 
South are enrolled—is it not to the in- 
terest of the school authorities of the 
Southern States to enforce a iarger en- 
rollment? Even the little republic of San 
Salvador, Central America, has, and en- 
forces, a compulsory school law. Its 
schools, its three universities, and its 
girls’ college are all well attended. 

In the scholastic year, 1900-1901, the 
South spent $35,405,561 on all its public 
schools, of which about 17 per cent. or 
$6,000,000, went to wie colored schools, 
but as the colored children represent 31.43 
per cent. of the total of school age chil- 
dren, should not that proportion, instead 
of about half of it, have been used for 
colored education? Or enough more 
money raised by the states to give the 
colored contingent its 31.43 per cent. of 
the entire amount raised, irrespective of 
the size of that amount? In the thirty- 
one years, 1871-1901, the total sum spent 
on education by the South was $5£0,026,877, 
(a grand amount in any case, but particu- 
larly so in view of the destruction of 
southern property in the Civil war), of 
which $121,000,000 was “invested” in col- 
ored education. It was Horace Mann 
who said, “Education is our only political 
safety, outside of this ark all is deluge.” 

The report gives 100 pfiblic high schools 
for negroes, an increase of 8 over the pre- 
vious year, 94 of these schools being in 
the South. These 100 schools had 326 
teachers, an increase of 54. A total en- 
rolilment of 12,202, an increase of 3,754. 
Of this enrollment, the elementary high 
school grades took 6,633, or more than 
half the total enrollment. The total num- 
ber of secondary students was 5,569, an 
increase of only 337. Yet the “would be’ 
self-solvers of the negro problem persist- 
ently, but falsely assert, that we are spoil- 
ing the negro by “higher education.” 
We can make this point clearer by the 
following analysis of the colored enroll- 
ment in the high school grades. 

Manval and industrial training, 1,259, 
an increase of 659. 

Classical course, 1,157, a decrease of 68. 
nae courses, 1,608, an increase of 
305. 

English course, 2,107, a decrease of 681. 

Business course, 249, an increase of 149. 


Of the 100 colored high schools, the 
following equipment is reported:— 

Sixty-five libraries, totalling 14,780 vol- 
umes, valued at $13,740; 70 had buildings, 
grounds, and equipment, valued at 
$738,141; only sixteen reported their stat> 
or municipal aid, aggregating $31,604. 
With so poor a total and range of prop- 
erty and equipment as the foregoing, it 
must be more than difficult for the teach- 
ers to obtain results. The number of 
schools of secondary and higher education 
of colored students, and supported almost 
entirely from private sources was 138, as 
reported to the Bureau of ‘Education, 


Washington, D. C., for the school year - 


1900-1901. There was a decrease of seven 
in the number reporting. Of the 138 
schools, five are not in the South. 

The enrollment of these schools an- 
alyzes as follows: Total enrollment, 
39,419, an increase of 1,723, divided into 
Elementary grades, 22,893, an increase of 

850. 

Secondary grades, 13,547, an increase of 

280. 

Collegiate grades, 2,979, an increase of 593. 
Teachers, 1,781, a decrease of 45. 

The 13,547 enrollment in the secondary 
grades, classifies as 
Classical course, 1,600, an increase of 82. 
Scientific courses, 842, an increase of 185. 
English course, 9,972, a decrease of 1,434. 
Business course, 402, an increase of 58. 
Normal course, 3,776, a decrease of 1,105. 

The number of students in the English 
and normal courses was overstated, an‘ 
the number in the elementary grades 
understated, the previous year; hence the 
jJarge English and normal decreases in 
this report. 

Graduation:— 

High school course, 744, a decrease of 63. 
Normal course, 793, a decrease of 10. 
Collegiate courses, 247, an increase of 91. 

In the professional courses there were 

1.673 students and graduates, which 


classify as follows:— 
Students. Graduates. 


Theology ..... 768 

493 39 
Pharmacy .......... 7 
Nurse training ........ .143 27 


Industrial training: — 
In the 138 private schools there were 


17,138 pupils and students, in all the 
grades, receiving industrial training, an 
increase of 1,455 over the prior year. By 
trades the classification was:— 


Farm and garden work ..........++ 2,294 
34 
Tin or sheet metal work ........... 109 
Machine shop work 267 


Again we ask our critics, “Are we spoil- 
ing the negro by higher education?” The 
resources of these private schools were, 
as far as reported: — 

Grounds, buildings, and equip- 

ment, 111 schools $7,624,520 

Income yearly of 114 schools... 1,193,384 


State, or municipal aid, 41 
Tuition fees, 85 schools ........ 137,536 
From productive funds, 35 
obs eevee 168,297 
From other sources, 98 schools., 599,602 
Benefactions, 43 schoola .....+» 05,244 


Libraries, 110 schools, 250,524 
volumes, valued at ..... 238,798 
It is not the purpose of this article to 

argue the negro problem, but in view of 
the results attained, and the work going 
on, can we not justly feel that graduauy, 
though slowly, the negro is fitting him- 
self for the full rights of citizenship, 
which are his by virtue of the American 
constitution andthe amendments 
thereto? Walter J. Ballard. 


A NEW PROFESSION IN CHICAGO. 


[From the New York Herald.] 


Beginning next September, Armour In- 
stitute, in connection with the under- 
writers’ laboratories, will inaugurate a 
fire protection course. The Chicago edu- 
cational institution will be the first in the 
world to attempt the training of young. 
men for this distinctly modern profession. 

The annual fire losses in the United 
States aggregate the enormous sum of 
$150,000,000. The maintenance of fire de- 
partments by cities and corrporations 
costs more than $200,000,000 additional. 
The design of the new course of training 
will be to reduce this expense as greatly 
as possible and at the same time to afford 
greater security to property. As a profes- 
sion the occupation is planned to be 
placed upon as firm footing as any of 
those now existing. 

The-duties of the expert on fire protec- 
tion will ‘be the examination of fire haz- 
ards, their extent and the means of re- 
ducing them. He will be expected to 
know all the ins and outs of the insurance 
business. He must know much of archi- 
tecture. He must be an electrician. He 
must be a chemist. He must be a builder. 
He must know the value of building 
materials and their uses in fire protection. 

Until a very few years ago the insur- 
ance business was a sort of go-as-you- 
please business. Companies accepted al- 
most any kind of risk, asked no questions 
as to the desirability of the hazard and 
collected as high a rate as they could. 
The business is conducted on a different 
basis to-day. All underwriters are inter- 
ested in reducing the rates. Many risks 
they absolutely refuse to take. On others, 
the rate is scaled by local boards, com- 
posed of the representatives of various 
companies doing business in the terri- 
tory. 

The greater part of the student’s life at 
college will be spent in the laboratory. 
At Armour Institute there is now in- 
stalled equipment to serve him during the 
greater part of his course. At the under- 
writers’ laboratories, at No. 67 East 
Twenty-first street, is every device used 
for the prevention, detection and combat- 
ing of fire. The student will be taught 
how to run a fire engine, how to install 
an automatic sprinkler, how to gauge the 
value of fire walls and fire doors and how 
to determine the likelihood of a building 
‘burning. The graduate will be expected 
to know what kind of building an insur- 
ance company will or will not insure. He 
will be expected to know just what rate 
of premium should be commanded on this 
or that structure. He must be able to 
write a policy, to build a fire wall, to 
make a scale of rates or carry a hose into 
a burning building. 


“Pa, I know where the coldest places 
are!” exclaimed Mary eagerly on her re- 
turn from school. 

“Where?” asked the father of his six- 
year-old daughter. 

“Greenland, Iceland, and Zero,” an- 
swered Mary triumphantly,—Lippincott’s. 
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_ 
Some New Books 
; Teachers’ Agencies. 
Title. Author, Publisher 
> ‘sg Four-in-Hand............... 

» ROMMD cence ‘és secured be 

Sto D. Appleton & Co., 1.00 | Places of responsibility and high salaries. The TVET CY. twenty 

BR. comman at has learned to trust him. * 
enigmas L. Page & Co., Boston, 1,00 ” has come to us again and again this year, often where it wae rine, can 
Harti 1.50 | ore than every piace has had. Many of our best candidates we have fea to recomme 
She DOMME Ray use our supply of teachers has been so draws upon the WEEKS 
TEXAS, Garrison “ 1.10 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

ee rtson arpers, New ‘ork. 1.50 

Text-Book of Plant Physiology....... Pierce > M 
Peril of Homeé,............ GoW R E G N TEAC H ER AG E N CY nad Fam ies 

sto ote urne or F rolessors ncipals, A 
Walt Whitman’s Wrilings....... — 2.50 | for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to Call | 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Tre Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new vor” 


New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers eges, 
schools, and families. Advises parents about oO. Phare, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teach 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN FRENCH. 


Correspondence is invited. 


81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY &srtwnts'sing 


Secured positions for two and one-half times as many teachers in 1902 as in any previous year! 


—70 per cent. of these by direct recommendation. 
Send for Reference Book. 


Enroll now for 1903. 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 


t TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agencv 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positi in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors School 


authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McC 


LLOUGH. 


‘ N with good general education wanted for departn 
P ECIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory 
Gente other and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
ng oO per month, they can teach some appr 
drawing. For turther information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 
THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Y. M,C, A. Blog., Portland, Me. 
Leads in the percentage of its candidates placed Lecause it studies each candidate’s record. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES sss. 


| New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Aye. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 ied Bt. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper ian” SAN Cal. Bld 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg, Wash., Hyde block. LOB ANGELES, Cul., 525 Stimson bloc 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


BOSTO 


Teachers Wanted 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’a’R. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


he u offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH= 
T So th and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


TSACHGRS WANTSGSD. 


w* need at once a few more teachers, both experienced and inexperienced. We have more calle this 
year than ever before. Schools and colleges supplied with competent teachers free of cost. Address, 


with stamp, 


American Teachers’ Association, % GANAMs 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


“THE GENTLEMAN FROM EVERY- 
WHERE.” 


“Mark Twain never touched the key- 
note of our risibilities, and no poet ever 
drew a reader up near the angels more 
fully than this new book, ‘The Gentleman 


from Everywhere.’ I am delighted, re- 
freshed, and inspired by it,” writes Judge 
C. A. Parks of Omaha. 

“It is certainly an unique book, fas- 
cinating from start to finish, and brimful 
of valuable information.”—Rev. W. L. 
Davidson, D. D., superintendent of in- 
struction, Chautauqua literary and scien- 
tific circle, and secretary American Uni- 
versity, Washington, wv. C, 

““The Gentleman from Everywhere’ is 
thoroughly original and spontaneous; it 
is full of thrilling incident and adventure. 
The author, Mr, Foss, is a capita] story- 
teller; he weaves in an abundance of 
funny traveler’s tales with excellent 
original and quoted poetry. Every chap- 
ter in the book is good. The experiences 
among the Seminoles in the vast fast- 
hesses of the Everglades, also among the 
funniest of mortals, the ‘Florida 
Crackers, among the waifs of criminal 
life in the greatest of reformatories, and 
on the ‘political stump,’ remain most 
Vividly in the reader’s memory.”—Hon. 
ta L. Dingley, in the Lewiston Jour- 

“This story is told with a quiet humor, 
with an eye for picturesque detail that 
lends it more than ordinary interest. It 
is well written, and deserves a wide read- 
ing.”—Lieutenant-Governor Curtis Guild, 
in Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

This new book, “The Gentleman from 
Everywhere,” by James Henry Foss, A. 
M., Boston, has already been sold by the 
thousands of copies. It has received over 
500 commendatory reviews from leading 
authors and editors, many of which are 
Printed in the publisher’s handsome 
brochure, The book is for sale at our 
office, and will be mailed by us postpaid 
On receipt of price, $1.50. We give the 
regular discounts to the trade. New Eng- 
land Publishing company, 29-A Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


The Pastor—“I hope you never swear 
ao the baby is irritable.” 
he Parent—"“Oh, no; the baby attends 


to all that," 


VARIETIES. 

“T’ve thought of a splendid thing to do 
with my money,” said the philanthropist.” 

“Going to donate a library?” 

“No.” 

“Found a college?” 

“No. I’m going to endow some coal 
mines and slaughter houses to be con- 
ducted with consideration for the pur- 
chasing capacities of the public as well as 
for private profit.’—Washington Star. 

Uncle Charles—‘Boys, how can you 
associate with that Binks boy? I under- 
stand he’s the worst scholar in the 
school.” 

Willie—“‘Huh! If it wasn’t for him me 
or Tommy ’ud be at the foot of the class.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 

Tess—“You don’t mean to say that she 
wanted to take her dog into church witb 
her?” 

Jess—‘Yes; but the usher objected.” 

Tess—“I should think so. The idea of 
such a thing.” 

Jess—“She said she thought they 
wouldn’t object to this particular dog, as 
it was to a certain extent religious. 
It’s a St. Bernard, you know.”—Philadel- 
phia Press. 

From a small boy’s essay on parents: 
“Parents are things which boys have to 
took after them. Most girls also have 
parents. Parents consists of pas and 
mas. Pas talk a good deal about what 
they are going to do, but mostly it’s the 
mas that make you mind.” 


Wiffie—“You call yourself happy be- 
cause your wife thinks you the best man 
on earth.” 

Topper—‘Nothing of the kind. I am 
happy because she keeps up the farce of 
appearing to think so.” 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. | FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
We recommend no others. 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN Biba. Drs Moinzs, Iowa. 


Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
« in every part of the country. 


Teacher s’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 5 BO WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau |Any Subscriber 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. of the Jc uRNAL oF Epucation who would 
Established in 1889, like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 


Has Siied handveds of piness. sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
New ‘England sending u: ,on a postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
New ENGLAND PuBLisHING Co,, 


No. @1 EK. Oth St.. New York. 
Teachers Wanted op ooh ees Mo. 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


| 29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
43 East 19th St, New York, 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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J, B. Lippi Text-Books which give 
BOOKS 
Histories Arithmetics 


Morris’s PRIMARY HISTORY 
MorRIs’s ELEMENTARY HISTORY 
MORRIS’sS ADVANCED HISTORY 


Liprrncorr’s MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
Lippincorr’s ELEMENT’Y ARITHMETIC 
LIPPINCOT?’sS PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


Worcester’s School Dictionaries 


WORCESTER’S NEW PRIMARY DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY 


These are the best Dictionaries for school use. 
Washington, D.C., are now using Thirteen Thousand Worcester’s 
Comprehensive Dictionaries. 


Try them, The schools of 


Physiologies 
CUTTER’S BEGINNER’S PHYSIOLOGY 
CurTrEeR’s INTERMEDIATE PHYSIOLOGY 
CuTTER’S COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY 


Languages 
PATRICK’sS LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 
PATRICK’s LESSONS IN GRAMMAR 


Schwinn and Stevenson's Civil Government 
Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra 


Upon application we will send to any address full information as to terms of 


introduction of our books. 


Correspondence solicited 


J B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By A. E. WINSHIP, Litt. D. 
Editor New England Journal of Education 


12mo. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


Paper, 25 cents. 


HIS is one of the greatest educational studies ever published. Every teacher, 
minister, statesman, and philanthropist should read it. 
The descendants of Jonathan Edwards are contrasted with the infamous 


“Jukes” family of degenerates. 


Shiftlessness, ignorance, and neglect have given 


to the world a family of 1,200 paupers, criminals, invalids, and imbeciles, costing 
the State in crime and pauperism $1,250,000 ; while a high original purpose, 
good surroundings, and good education have given to the world a family of 


1,400 of the “world’s noblemen.” 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS, Philadelphia, 
“ Jukes-Edwards” is an exceilent book, and would 
prove a strong influence for social and moral refurm 
wherever it may be read. 

DR. SAMUEL HAMILTON, Praddock, Pa.— 
The story is one that tel/s, and the book ought to be 
read by every parent as well as every citizen. 


SUPT. JOHN MORROW, Allegheny City, Pa.— 
would like to eee all our teact.e1s and parents read 
Jukes -Edwands.” 

SUPT. C. A. BABCOCK, Oi City, Pa.—It 
seems to me that it would be a good plan to have 
some one read a review of *‘Jukes-Edwards” before 
every Institute in the State, or in as many as pos- 
sible, The facts in the book should be known by 
every one. 

SUPT. E. MACKEY, Reading, /'a.—I have used 
“Jukes-Edwards” in my Normal Class, and I would 
be glad to see a copy of it in the hands of every 
teacher. 

From THE PICAYUNE, New Orleans, La.— 
The moral is obvious, and it is emphatically as. 
serted. 

From THE RELIGIOUS TELESCOPE, 


Dayton, Ohio.— * * * The book should_be read 
by every minister, teacher, and parent. 


From THE HEIDELBERG TEACHER, 
Philadelphia, Pa.— One of the most intensely inter- 
esting books we have ever read, setting forth the 
constructive force of training and environment, and 
the destructive force of idleness and vulgarity. The 
Jukes family offers a good illustration of degener- 
acy, while a study ofthe Edwards family presents 
a cheery, comforting, and convincing contrast. The 
biographical details given add attractiveness and 
value the book that cannot fail to inspire numer- 
ous sermons and abundant food for thought to 
parents, 


LUCIA AMES MEAD, in Boston Transcript.— 
Never was there more conclusive evidence of the 
results of early nurture in virtue than in the 1,400 
descendants of Jonathan Edwards. ... . . Not 
only have these cost the State nothing beyond their 
public school training, but their contribution to 
American life has been great and continuous. 


From THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. — He 
gives the maxims by which the famous divi. e (Jon- 
athan Edwards) shaped his life, relates his manner 
of training his eleven children, and shows a gene. 
alogy without the name of a single degenerate (and 
but one that needs an apology, Aaron Burr). 


From THE ARGONAUT, San Francisco,Cal.— 
Forcible arguments for mental and moral training. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 


“This,” said Mr. Justgotit, who was en. 
tertaining a few friends at dinner at his 
club, “is the charge d'affaires of the 
feast.” 

Here he indicated the choicest dish on 
the table. 


“No, no, father,” interrupted his em- 


barrassed son; “you mean the chef- 
d’oeuvre.” 
“I suppose I do,” said Mr. Justgotit; 


“but the word I used gives«eme more of an 
impression of the cost of the dish.”’— 
Judge. 


PUBLISHING Any Information. 
COMPANY 


N. E. Dept. 


27-29 West 23d St. 
v New York. v 


120 Summer Street, »<—— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Wen corresponding withour advertisers 
please mention this journal, 


Newfngland 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


To be a student here is to enjoy privileges in a musical 
education that are within the reach of no other institution 
in this country or in Europe. 

The scope of its courses is such that no limitations are 
set upon the student’s ambition. 

Every department under a master. 
instruction. 

Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments and Vocal 
Music Courses are supplemented by such other branches 
as Composition, History of Music, Theory, Literature, 
Expression, Interpretation, Diction, Piano and Organ 
Tuning, Choir Training and Musical Journalism. The 
Normal Department trains for intelligent and practical 
teaching in conformity with Conservatory Methods, 

An affiliation with the Emerson College of Oratory 
gives unsurpassed opportunties to pursue courses in Elo- 
cution and Oratory. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before 
audiences, and the daily associations are Invaluable ad - 
vantages to the music student,and are such that are 
enjoyed only in an institution of the scope of the New 
England Conservatory—in the recognized music centre 
of the country. Diplomas are granted to those satis- 
factorily finishing their courses, and graduates are 
eagerly sought as teachers and musicians, 

Allparticulars and year book will be sent on application. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


Class or private 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


[t has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught real literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, Cu1Lp Stupy OF THE CLassics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with ne board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


Boards, [llustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 
Liberal discount for intreduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
378 Wabash Ave. 43 East roth St. 29-A Beacon St. 


Boards, 120 pages. Illustrated. 


Nature Study Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City of New York, 1902. 


The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by the classés of children in ptblic schools. 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 
Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO : 
29-A Beacon St. 48 East 10th St. Michigan Ave. 
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